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TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT,. OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 64.; after 7 p.m., 1s. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, &c 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI, ST. PETER'S ROME. 
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THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. Roman Forum, Electric 
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C. H. DENT, General Manager. 
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BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry (tor the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves), and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel, York Road, Belfast ; Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
to F, Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Committee, 
Midland Railway, Belfast. 
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DECORATED AND FURNISHED BY WARINGS. 


Full Descriptive Tariff on application to Manager. 
THE HOTEL STRING ORCHESTRA PLAYS DAILY. LAWN TENNIS COURTS IN HOTEL GARDENS. 


Proprietors: WEST CLIFF HOTEL, FOLKESTONE, Limited. 


Telegrams; “ ACME, FOLKESTONE.” Telephone: 132 Folkestone. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


The Strange Case of Mistaken Identity.—With reference to the 
strange case of Mr. Beck and his double Mr. G. R. Sims writes to 
meas follows: “ Mr. Adolf Beck, whose strange case is now exciting 
much interest, has been known to me for twenty years. He was 
convicted in 1896 of a series of frauds on women. I then pointed 
out that there had been a miscarriage of justice and proved that 
Mr. Beck had been mistaken for one, John Smith, who was 
convicted of exactly similar frauds in 1877. Beck underwent five 
years penal servitude. On his release | took the case up again and 
once more published facts which proved Beck’s innocence. But the 
authorities were adamant. 
They said I was championing 
the cause of a guilty man. 
This year Mr. Beck was 
arrested, tried, and convicted 
again for frauds exactly on the 
lines of those of 1877 and 
1896. Fortunately while he 
was in prison awaiting sen- 
tence John Smith began 
again and was given into 
custody by one of his victims. 
At last the authorities were 
convinced that I was right 
and Mr. Beck was instantly 
released. The rest of the 
story is yet to tell. When 
the whole of the facts are 
known it will be found that 
this case of mistaken identity 
is the strangest ever recorded 
in the police annals of Eng- 
land or the Continent.” 


A Society Drink.—I read 
the other day in the society 
columns of some newspaper 
that the ‘‘ smart ” drink of the 
past season has been cider. 
Asa smart drink cider may 
be a novelty, but among 
athletes it has for many years 
formed the basis of one of 
the most refreshing of beve- 
rages. It was ata lawn tennis 
tournament many years ago 
that I first learned to appre- 
ciate the delights of cider and 
ginger beer as a hot-weather 
drink, and since then I have 
drunk no other. I believe 
that if during the next heat 
wave the London restaurants 
were to introduce this thirst- 
quenching mixture to the 
notice of their customers they 
would be conferring a benefit 
on mankind, or at any rate that portion of it that exists in 
London. 


tinguished King’s Counsel. 
Edwardes's productions. 


The Wealth of the Astors.—It is well known that the wealth of 
the Winans family was mainly made out of furs--in‘the Russian 
trade. Curiously enough the wealth of the Astors, the other promi- 
nent American family domiciled in England, also originated from 
furs—in the North American trade. The first of the Astors was a 
German from Waldorf, a village near Heidelberg—whence comes 
also the second Christian name of the British Astor. Jacob Astor 
came from Waldorf to London and is said to have been a British 
citizen before he became an American. At all events he was a 
Londoner for nearly twenty years, though his trade was almost exclu- 
sively in American furs. Before he died his wealth was enormous. 


SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


Miss Norma Whalley, who was married yesterday to Mr. Percival Clarke, son of the dis- 

Miss Whalley has appeared in two (if not more) of Mr. George 

She was in,The School Girl at the Prince of Wales's and made a 

great hit as the jealous lady in Madame Sherry at the Apollo. 
that part 
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“The Duke.”—In politics there is but one ‘‘ duke.” The others 
do not count—except with their duchesses. You will find him at 
Devonshire House during the session—elsewhere during the parlia- 
mentary holidays. A casual glance will assure you that he is 
always cool; there is not a more imperturbable face in the gilded 
chamber. But you might know him for an zon and never guess 
he was calculating; he is not in the metaphorical sense of the 
word, but in the literal sense his hobby is calculation. He might 
have been a Cambridge wrangler could he have kept his undergraduate 
mind—and body—off Newmarket Heath. After college, in the House 
of Commons, he has often figured out the solution of an algebraical 
problem when he was supposed to have been taking notes of the 
speeches. His old Cambridge 
friend, Mr. Labouchere, 
will confirm this revelation of 
the duke’s idiosyncrasy. He 
will also tell you that the 
duke never moves till circum- 
stances—and the duchess— 
compel, but when he does 
it is as difficult to pull him 
up as a mountain released 
from its moorings. He ignores 
obstacles. Yet he is hard- 
headed—a hard-headed York- 
shireman accidentally born 
in another county. 


British and Foreign 
Waiters.—Truly we are a 
practice nation. For the pur- 
pose of testing the question 
whether foreign or English 
waiters are the most efficient 
it has been proposed to give 
a banquet at which one-half 
of the waiters will be foreign 
and the other half British. 
Four umpires are to be in 
attendance, and they and not 
the guests are to decide the 
question as to what nation 
provides the best waiters. It 
is manifestly absurd to sup- 
pose that any competition of 
this kind would settle the 
vexed question, Nobody 
doubts that between the best 
foreign waiters and the best 
English waiters there is little 
or nothing to choose, and I 
take it that at this important 
banquet only the heads of the 
profession will be allowed to 
wait. Personally I have 
always found the waiting in 
every first-class restaurant 
excellent, no matter what the 
nationality of the waiters. 
In the cheaper restaurants the attendance, British or foreign, leaves 
much to be desired. 


This picture shows her in 


Garden Parties.—The end of the season is always marked by 
arush of garden parties, and this season hostesses have certainly 
been far more favoured by the weather than was the case last year 
for this most delightful form of hospitality. Lady Jersey’s garden 
parties at Osterley Park are always delightful and have become 
regular features of the season; so, indeed, have the charming 
outdoor entertainments at Syon House. It was the Duchess of 
Northumberland who originated the idea when giving a garden 
party at Syon House a few years ago of putting on the backs of 
the invitation cards the various methods of getting from London to 
Syon House. 
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Glorious Goodwood—Motor Boats on Trial—The Ghost and Mr. Phillips—Why do Pretty 
Women Stand Sideways ?—The New Britannia. 


The Pretty Woman’s Pose.—Have you ever noticed that pretty 
women always stand sideways when they are talking or when they 
Practically the 


are so placed in public as to be observed by all? 


only exception is when they lose their tempers; then they stand 


il 
ts 


The stilt-walker outside the stand calls for three cheers for 
the King 


firm and square and face the interlocutor like a 


man. In the ordinary way they are simply posing. ° 


They know that they have two profiles and that 
one is better than the other so naturally prefer to 
sbow the best one. We all have this same two- 
sidedness, but we do not all know it—or if we do, 
take insufficient interest in our own appearance to 
select the best face. I have heard of a dangerous 
criminal the two sides of whose face were so entirely 
different that he almost invariably escaped identi- 
fication till an astute detective made him turn both 
sides to the witness. 


The New Britannia.—The 1903 florins have now been some 
time in circulation yet one seldom sees a specimen in one’s change. 
I suppose the collectors 


Up to the present I have only had one. 
have been busy absorb- 
ing them. For the first 
time in history Britannia 
stands up to her task 
of ruling the waves. 
The new Britannia is a 
vigorous, stately - look- 
ing personage, yet some- 
how lacks the distinc- 
tion of the old. You 
cannot even identify the 
features, which are 
modelled on those of 
the pretty daughter of 
Sir Michael and Lady 
Lucy Hicks-Beach. 
If the gossip that is 
history speaks truly the 
same could not be said 
of the new Britannia’s 
predecessor. Face and 
figure as they appear on 
the penny of to-day are 
the speaking likeness of 
Frances Stewart, the 
beautiful granddaughter 
of Lord Blantyre, who 
became Duchess of 
Richmond. 


steps of Mr. 


The Ghost and Mr. Phillips.-—A persistent fate dogs the foot- 
Stephen Phillips and disturbs his peace. He enjoys the 
distinction of being the only twentieth-century poet who can write a 
successful drama, and has no need to keep a ghost. 


Yet one of the 
fraternity quartered himself—or was it herself ?—in 
the Egham villa sacred to the /ares and fenates of 
the poet, and rather than be associated with such 
an equivocal house-fellow Mr. Phillips has given up 
his house. A year or two ago he had a similar ex- 
perience, but on that occasion the untimely visitor 
was a burglar. It was at Brighton, and as soon as 
the stranger had politely introduced himself as such 
Mr. Phillips as politely introduced him to a police- 
man. ‘The authorities, I believe, took care he did 
not call again. But you cannot follow the same 
procedure with such an impalpable personage as a 


The lawn under the trees 


SOME OF THE GLORIES OF GLORIOUS GOODWOOD 


ghost. 


THE MOTOR BOAT RELIABILITY TRIALS AT SOUTHAMPTON 


Messrs. Woodnutt and Co.'s petrol launch, Woodnut, No. 21, leading the Mitcham Motor Company's 
petrol launch} No. 8, both Class II. 
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Shakspere or the older poets might make some use of one 
—put itin a drama or something—but nowadays ghosts are out of 
fashion even on the stage. People prefer to get their thrills from some- 


thing less hackneyed. 


A New  Hotel.— 
Visitors to Southend 
need no longer complain 
that the hotel accommo- 
dation is insufficient. 
Last Wednesday the 
Hétel Métropole, an im- 
posing. building facing 
the entrance to the 
pier, was opened. The 
new hotel contains nearly 
300 apartments which 
are to be utilised in 
various ways. Suites of 
residential rooms are set 
apart for those who 
desire to stay either 
permanently or during 
the summer season, A 
winter garden runs the 
entire length of the south 
side of the building over- 
looking the sea. The 
furnishing has been 
carried out by Oetzmann 
and Co. and Goodall, 
Lamb and Heighway. 
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Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 


THE “EALEER. 


Funeral—Tommy Atkins on a Barn Wall—What We are 


Coming to—Are Statesmen Generous Tippers ? 


Doubtful Advice.—The police have lately taken the numbers of 


motor cars which they were unable to stop, and after obtaining the 
owners’ addresses from the county councils have been in the 
habit of writing to the owners to obtain the 
names and addresses of the drivers. A legal 
gentleman has now advised motorists to 
refuse to answer the police inquiries, but I 
doubt whether the advice is the best that 
could be given under the circumstances. If I 
were an owner J think I should very politely 
reply to any police inquiry, and if I were the 
driver concerned I should certainly be sorry 
if the owner refused. The police could make 
it very disagreeable for the driver if they are 
met in that spirit. They have only to get a 
warrant from the nearest J.P. in which the 
driver is vaguely described, arrest him on 
that, and lock him up till such time as the 
charge can be heard against him. The game 
would not be worth the candle. 


Statesmen and Tips.—There is a waiter 
in a big City restaurant who says that the 
biggest tip he ever received came from Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, who bestowed £2 on him 
after he had attended to the wants of half-a- 
dozen guests at a luncheon party given by 
that gentleman. Mr. Chamberlain has the 
reputation of being a somewhat generous 
donor of tips, though the Protectionist leader 
very seldom dines at a restaurant. One waiter, now the owner of a 
restaurant himself, dcclares that Lord Beaconsfield was very stingy 
with his tips, and that the great Conservative statesman would 
regard 6d, as ample compensation for attendance at dinner 


TOMMY ATKINS ON A BARN 


Those rare visitors from the outside world who now and then pass 

through the remote Hampshire village of Mapledurwell must be startled 

to find this life-size ‘oil'’ of Tommy Atkins nailed on the end of a 
barn there. No one seems to know who the artist was 
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Promotion.—From the point of view of the intelligent foreigner 
we are a strange folk. As one put it to me last Thursday, ‘ You 
send a clever statesman to India where he proves to be a great 


THE LATE MR. WILSON BARRETT—SOME WREATHS ON HIS GRAVE 


The wreath to the left was sent by members of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company, that on the right by 


Miss Marie Corelli, the distinguished novelist 


viceroy. He rules with the success of genius, comes home to be met 
by the plaudits of the crowd, and by way of reward your people— 
make hima grocer!” After all, why not? India was won bya 
grocer’s assistant. Clive was that in a sense though it is the custom 
to call him a merchant’s clerk. Clerical duties under old John 
Company were rather indefinite, and the man who undertook them 
had to do as he was told without the possibility of picking and 
choosing. 


The Lauderdale Peerage.—The present Lord Lauderdale was 
one of the luckiest of men. At the age of forty-four he was a hard- 
working and 
not over- 


wealthy ma- 
jor of the 
Bengal Staff 
Corps, when 
the death of 
his Scotch 
cousin in the 
seventh de- 
gree made 
him Earl of 
Lauderdale. 
He was not 
confirmed in 
the title by 
the House of 
Lords till the 
following 


What We are Coming to 


[Mr. T. P. O'Connor deplores the growing carelessness 
of M.P.’s in the matter of dress. He declares that he 
has even seen members on the terrace in their shirt 
sleeves. ] 


Ah palmy days! for ever now gone by 

Ere modern hustle made our manners slack, 
When every member turned a wondering eye 

On him whose coat was aught but sober black, 


With great “Tay Pay’ we mourn for their decease, 
Those classic times ere motley was the wear; 

‘The thought of members who can take their ease 
In vulgar shirt sleeves moves us to despair. 


For, once upon the downward path, the pace 
Grows ever faster till the dreadful end; 

And, anxious for the future of the race, 
We wonder whither moods like these may tend, 


year. Most Will Winston in pyjamas never blench? 

of his life had Will Balfour in a dressing-gown appear 
been spentin Upon the once inviolate Treasury Bench? 
India, and Wilf C.-B. in a bathing suit that’s French--—? 
after suc- Ab! fet us drop the curtain and a tear, 
ceeding to 


the ancient dignities and estates he remained on for a couple 
of years in the service of the Indian Government. Lord Lauder- 
dale is very proud of the ancient family of Maitland, which has 
been at Thirlestone for six centuries or more, and he is very keen 
as well to claim his privilege as Hereditary Standardbearer of 
Scotland. If he has one regret it is that the Lauderdale dukedom 
died with the famous Cabal minister and that most of the estates 
left the family with the heiress of that astute politician. The Stuart 
statesman, by the way, is frequently referred to as an ancestor of 
Lord Lauderdale. As a matter of fact his present representative 
in the peerage is the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
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Free Drinks for News- 
paper Readers -— Old 
and Young Golfers. 


The Game of the Little Ham- 
mer.—Golf has become a craze 
within the last few months in 
Paris. Some years ago, before 
M. Boussod and M. Deschamps 
had paid their visit to St. Andrews, 
golf had not even been heard of 
in France though doubtless it 
must have been a_ subject of 
conversation among Le Balafré 
and his companions, the Scottish 
archers of King Louis XI., whom 
Sir Walter has immortalised in 
Quentin Durward, But in the 
exhibition year of 1900 MM. 
Deschamps and Boussod founded 
the club at La Boulie close to 
Versailles. A second club (which 
has since been transferred to the 
small nine-hole links at l’Ermitage 
near St, Germain) was started by 
some Franco - British friends at 
Maison Lafitte and M. de la Lom- 
barditre started a club upon the 
sandhills of St. Briac in Brittany. 
The ancient game has now be- 
come acclimatised and flourishes 
in France, where it is popularly 
known as the game of the little 
hammer, Nothing could be more 
delightful than a morning or an 
afternoon at La Boulie. The club- 
house is prettily picturesque and 
furnished very comfortably, the 
members of the club, both French 
and English, are all personal 
friends, and the stranger is received 
among them with a cordiality 
which always marks the attitude 
of the few remaining members ot 
the old French families, than 
whom there exist no more per- 
fectly charming acquaintances on 
earth. M. Deschamps, the presi- 
dent, is one of the crack players 
of the club and has inoculated 
not only his small daughter but 
also his mother with a love of the 
game. Madame Deschamps méve 
is, | am told, one of the best 
putters at La Boulie, although, of 
course, she cannot drive with the 
strength of a younger woman. 


Free lemonade or iced water will be given away at stalls situated in the Strand 
during the hot weather.—Daily Paper 


SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT—SUGGESTION FOR 
RIVAL CONTEMPORARIES 
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Boy Hooligans of the 
Thames—Hair-cutting 
and Hot Weather. 


Boy Hooligans of the Thames. 
—The hooliganism of the Thames 
trippers which has_ sprung: into 
such prominent notice lately is 
by no means confined to the 
passengers on beard the cheap 
steamers. There are youthful 
ruffians to be met with on the 
banks and bridges of the river 
whose habits and practices are 
quite as dangerous as those of 
their mor: uproarious brethren 
from the East-end. “ While pass- 
ing under Staines Bridge in a punt 
with some friends a few Sundays 
ago,” writes a correspondent, ‘ we 
were attacked from above by about 
a couple of dozen small boys 
armed.with catapults and _pea- 
shooters. The damage done was 
not serious, but as we looked up 
from the punt any one cf us might 
easily have been blinded.” Some 
years ago Kingston Bridge used to 
be a favourite resort of small boys 
bent on worrying the occupants of 
boats, but the bridge has now been 
clear.d of these youthful pests. 


Hair-cutting and Hot Weather. 
—An interesting list might be made 
of those trades and _ businesses 
which suffer or benefit by a heat 
wave. Tobacconists, I believe, 
dislike extreme heat as they find 
that a desire to consume tobacco 
lessens perceptibly whenever the 
thermometer reaches 80 deg. To 
all who deal in iced drinks a heat 
wave is, of course, a godsend, but 
I do not think it will occur to many 
people that the hotter the sun the 
better pleased is the barber. A 
hairdresser in Bond Street told me 
the other day that whenever there 
is a hot July and August his 
services are in great demand, and 
this is accounted for by the fact 
that in broiling weather people 
rush to the seaside, where in hot 
weather. every one bathes, and 
everyone who swims likes his 
hair short. 


GOLFING IN PARIS—THE OLD AND THE NEW GENERATICN OF GOLFERS 


The old lady to the left of the illustration is Madame Deschamps, who is past sixty, and the oldest lady golfer in France. The little girl to the right is her granddaughter 
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PERSONALITIES. 


An American Journalist.—Miss Kate Masterson has been paying 
a very pleasant visit to London, where she is staying at the Hotel 
Cecil, She has been a contributor to /vdge and Puck, and her first 


MISS KATE MASTERSON 


The American poet and journalist now on a visit to England 


verses appeared in those spirited comic papers. Her varied 
journalistic work has earned her a very considerable reputation on 
the other side of the Atlantic. A long story by her entitled Ze 
Thirteenth Apostle made admirable reading. When some prizes 
were offered for the best answer to Mr. Markham’s Man with the 
Hoe Miss Masterson came out a winner. The visit of the 
vivacious little woman to THE-TATLER office was quite 
an event in the somewhat humdrum life of a London 
newspaper. 


A Popular Novelist.—The author of Zhe Ragged 
Messenger is a son of Mrs. Maxwell—known to the read- 
ing public as M. E. Braddon—and the late John Maxwell 
of Richmond. He began by working at art, after the 
manner of modern scribblers, and had for fellow students 
at the St. John’s Wood schools, amongst others less 
famous, Dudley Hardy and William Parkinson, He has 
done a considerable amount of work for newspapers and 
magazines, including essays and stories for the Wor/d and hunting 
tales and sketches for the Badminton. He is fond of riding, and 
although still young boasts of being an old member of the N.F. Hunt 
Club and was till recently a regular follower of these hounds. 


The Literature of War Correspondents.—There has just reached 
me from Tokio a book that gives one an amusing indication ‘of the 
amount of time that the various newspaper correspondents have had 
on their hands. It is called 7x Many Wars, by Many War Corre- 
spondents, and there are well-nigh fifty separate contributions by fifty 
separate representatives of English and foreign journals. These war 
correspondents waiting indefinitely in Tokio have devoted themselves 
to writing a book together, and Mr. George Lynch, one of the corre- 
spondents of the Sphere and the Daily Chronicle, and Mr. Frederick 
Palmer, of Collier’s Weekly, acted as editors. The proceeds of the 
book were devoted to the relief of the families of those serving during 
the war. Each correspondent undertook to write a short story on 
his most interesting experiences ; the result is some very good and 
dramatic writing. Mr. Melton Prior, for example, tells of an exciting 
adventure in Bulgaria, where he was very nearly killed. Mr. Jack 
London tells in epic fashion the story of the way in which his camera 
was seized by Japanese officialism. ‘ se 
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The War Correspondent as Poet.—Mr. Richard H. Little of 
Chicago conveys part of his story in too candid verse when he 
writes :— 

Bright-eyed and brave, he went off to the war, 
But now by the Yalu he's lying; 
Dead? you ask. No, but a war correspondentp 
Which accounts, you see, for the lying. 
Mr. Sheldon Williams of the Sphere also br.aks out into poetry, 
while Sir Bryan Leighton has told some of his experiences in 
rhyme under the title, ‘ Waiting : Tokio: March 21, 1904” :— 
Waiting in Tokio’s all very well, 
But we have had waiting galore; 
No one’s been here less than twenty days, 
And many have been three score, § 
Waiting for ‘permits which never arrive, 
Waiting to get away, 
Waiting and loafing, and drinking and smoking, 
Honestly (?) earning our pay! 
Some from England, some from the States, 
Others from *‘furrin parts,” 
Have collected here from the ends of the earth 
With the same intent in their hearts. 
There's a sameness about our doings, 
There’s a sameness about our meals, 
There’s a sameness about the depression— 
The depression that everyone feels. 
That was written months ago, and many of them are still waiting. 
Mr. E. F. Knight writes of his experiences in Albania under the 
dramatic heading, “ How I was Nearly Beheaded.” Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis tells an exciting episode in the life experiences of 
himself and his friend, the late Mr. Stephen Crane, during the 
Spanish-American War. Not only is there poetry and prose, but 
there are many admirable illustrations in this book. I have no 
doubt that 7 Many Wars will ultimately be published in this 
country and will have a great success. 


‘The Last of the War Correspondent.”—This remarkable book 
may be taken, it seems to me, as the swan-song of war coriespon- 
dents. Japan has taken great care that no one should be allowed any- 
where within miles of a fight, and if they are now sending some 
of the correspondents to the front they will take equal care there 
that they see nothing. The war artist in particular has been a 
miserable failure. The photographer alone has secured a triumph ; 
he has at any rate been able to photograph all kinds of minor inci- 
dents of the war which have proved profoundly interesting to look 
at, but as for seeing battles the illustrated newspapers would have 
produced nothing had they not now and again re- 
ceived from officers on one side or the other some 
sketch material. The attitude of the Japanese 
Government will unquestionably be imitated in the 
future by all the European Powers. In our next 
war there will be 
no place for the war 
correspondent and 
the warartist. The 
picnic in South 
Africa will not be 
repeated. 


Gunn & Co. 


MR. W. B. MAXWELL 
The author of the popular novel, ‘‘The Ragged Messenger” 
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Cameos from St. Petersburg—Putting Flowers to Sleep— 


Mal de Motor—Houses and Hot Weather. 


Protection for Our Sports.—It is high time that Parliament turned its attention to the protection 
of English sports. England’s athletic supremacy is, as Mr..Chamberlain would put it, going, going, 
gone. Within the last three months an American has carried off our amateur golf championship, 
a Canadian sculler has won the blue ribbon of Henley Regatta, and the undergraduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge have been routed by their brethren from Yale and Harvard. The painful part of the 
whole business is that the great majority of Englishmen and Englishwomen seem so blind to the 
signs of the times. London did not go into mourning last Saturday week, and no one could have 
told from the demeanour of the persons one met in the street that the flower of England’s athletic 
army had been routed only a few hours before at West Kensington. 

Houses and Hot Weather.—The hot weather like the cold finds out the defects in our houses, 
but neither is ever likely to lead to a remedy. Our slated roofs catch the glare from the sun and seem 

e to concentrate its caloric; our windows are made to admit as 
much of it as possible. Here and there a thick red-tiled roof 
mitigates the top heat, but you seldom see an English house 
that has windows fitted with the shutters which keep the Spaniard 
cool during his szesta. The slated roofs and thin walls and wide 
windows that fail to protect us from the summer heat are equally 
pervious to the winter cold. We have no ventilation without 
draughts, and our fires are specially designed to create not heat 
but air currents. True, we get our draughts in summer too, but 
instead of being the cooling currents one would welcome they 
come as perfect siroccos, red hot ,from the asphalte without. 


Government Menials.—There is no class of domestic servants 
so liberally paid as those employed by the State. The various 
housemaids, cooks, and porters employed in the different Govern- 
ment offices receive salaries (wages would really be a term of 
scarcely sufficient dignity) much 
larger in proportion to what the 
Civil Service clerks receive. A 
housemaid in the employment of 
the State may receive anything 
from £1 to £1 Ios. a week, and 
a porter may easily earn more. 
In addition to such excellent 
wages the Government servant 
has always the certain prospect 
of a provision for old age in 
the shape of a pension. 


YOUNG RUSSIA 


‘*We are going to win a lot of 
battles soon” 


Chloroforming Flowers. — 
How many people, I wonder, 
have actually seen a flower or a 
plant growing. I do not sup- 
pose that the human sight is 
ever acute enough to notice the 
change that takes place in a 
plant or flower in such a short 
space of time as twenty minutes, 
but the change is quite per- 
ceptible through the keener obser- 
vation of the camera. In photo- 
graphing a flower for the purpose 
of reproduction in colours three 
exposures are necessary, each 
exposure perhaps lasting for fifteen minutes. In many cases it 
has been found that when developed certain flowers have become 
blurred showing, apparently, that some movement has taken place 
during the exposure. The movement is no doubt due to the growth 
of the plant; at any rate, no blurred effect is seen if the plant or 
flower is chloroformed before its likeness is taken. Sometimes it is 
sufficient to allow the plant to inhale the fumes of the chloroform, 
but occasionally the chloroform is poured over the leaves. 


ROAD-SWEEPER. 


Clearing the obstacles from 
Russia’s path 


Mal de Motor.—The motor car is now following in the steps of 
the steamship and the train in developing its own particular form of 
sickness. The distressing symptoms of which a good many people 
complain when sitting with their backs to the engine are now 
experienced by many motorists when driving at a high rate of speed. 
Last week while motoring from Hastings to London I stopped at an 
inn for tea. Shortly afterwards another motor arrived in which there 
were two ladies almost in a state of collapse; nothing more serious was wrong, however, than an 
attack of motor sickness, from which they quickly revived after a short rest and a cup of tea. Possibly 
their illness may have been due to the heat of the sun, but it is a well-ascertained fact that even 
in cool weather many persons cannot stand driving over the smoothest of roads at a speed of more 
than thirty miles an hour. 

A New Cigarette.—It is not often that one comes across a real novelty in the way of cigarettes. 
There has, however, just been put on the market a really new one which I believe has only to be ‘BOY KNIFE-GRINDER © 
known to become widely popular. Everyone who smokes a pipe is familiar with the famous Ardath Sharpening the knives of 
Mixture. The manufacturers of that admirable tobacco are now issuing it in the form of a cigarette, Russia 
so that it will no longer be a luxury to be enjoyed by pipe-smokers alone. 


RUSSIAN WATER-CARRIER 


Making a joke about the 
Japanese 
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Vignettes from Tokio—Seed a Thousand Years Old— 


How the Mast Fell. 


How the Mast Fell.—One of the most exciting incidents which have been witnessed at Cowes 
happened in 1901, when the King went out in the Zyiz with Sir Thomas Lipton and a party of 
guests to witness some of the trial trips of Shamzock JI. in the Solent. 
breeze to start with but it increased continually as the yachts awaited the signal for the start. 
the signal was given the gale had reached such a height that as Shamvock LJ. swung round her 
bowsprit rigging went, and then the spar itself sriapped off short. 
second or two later the steel mainmast went by th: board, buckled in two places. 
this was lucky, for the big boom was coming aboard:and would have crushed the King and Sir 
As it was several of the guests were swept overboard but none were hurt. 


Thomas Lipton. 


The Lady Member of the Squadron.—The rule against the admission of ladies to the club- 


house of the Royal. Yacht Squadron is so very strict that it is 
perhaps surprising to find that the squadron owns a lady member, 
or rather, honorary member. The circumstances, however, are 
exceptional in her case, and she is the only one. This lady is the 
widowed Princess Henry of Battenberg. She was made an hono- 
rary member ig 1902, partly because the King wished it, partly 
because she was Lieutenant of the Isle of Wight, and chiefly because 
in her mother’s lifetime she had been for many years intimately 
connected with the island. Her yacht, the Sfez/a, is lying in 
harbour ready to take any of her party out, but though she is a 
good sailor like her mother she has no affection for the sea and 
will most probably not go out herself. 


Seed a Thousand Years Old.—Recently in an old silver 
mine in the western states of America during excavation work 
some poppy seed was dis- 
covered beneath rocks which 
had lain there probably for 
at least 1,000 years. The 
seed was duly planted and 
in due course blossomed into 
beautiful dark red poppies. 
There is perhaps no seed in 
the world so hardy as the 
poppy, and it will flower in 
almost any climate and under 
any conditions. 


WEATHERPROOF 


A Japanese farmer with his 
straw overcoat and shell hat 


Frith 


JAPANESE ATTENDANT 


In the days before the ‘ two- 
sword" edict 


Keystone View Co. 


A woman Swehased the pet on commission and cleared £25 as her share of the bargain. 
with a rich clienté/e ought to make between £300 or £400 per annum easily enough in commissions on 
the purchase of rare and valuable pets. 


EES PATE ER 


There was only a slight 
When 


The topmast followed and a 
As it happened 


THe JAPAN MAIL 


Carrying a letter to an impatient 
correspondent 


Supplying Ships.—A couple 
of years ago asum of £50,000 
was privately subscribed among 
some patriotic Germans in Berlin 
and presented to the Kaiser for 
the building of a new man-of- 
war. The gift, though the 
amount would scarcely be 
missed out of the naval esti- 
mates of any first-class Power, 
was certainly indicative of a 
very patriotic spirit and was 
much appreciated by the Kaiser. 
In this country we have from 
time to time contributed large 
sums for like purposes, though of recent years most people are 
inclined to think that they have to pay quite enough in taxes 
without making any voluntary contributions of such a nature. 
During the Napoleonic wars Suffolk contributed a ship for the 
defence of London, and in Devon and Cornwall large sums of 
money were privately raised to assist the Government. 


Keystone View Co. 
GATHERING TEA 

Neat Japanese fingers at work 

among the plants 


Animals by Commission.—The craze for queer pets among 
wealthy folk has developed a new method of making money among 
several enterprising members of the gentler sex. This consists in 
purchasing pet animals on commission, and as the purchasers of 
such animals are generally willing to pay high prices for whatever 
takes their fancy there is quite a good sum to be made on such com- 
missions. For instance, not ‘so long ago the wife of a very wealthy 
stockbroker paid £200 for a pet monkey of a very peculiar breed. 
Anyone 


Repairing Telegraph Wires.—It costs something like £100,000 per annum to keep the telegraph 
wires of the United Kingdom in good working order. 
other sundry accessories of telegraph wires, to say nothing of the instruments, have constantly to be 
renewed, and the cost of such renewals runs into huge figures at the end of the year. 
enormous electrical engineering staff attached to the telegraph department which is constantly employed 
in all parts of the kingdom looking after the necessary repairs required to be done throughout the 
system of post office telegraph wires. 


Earth wires, stay wires, insulators, poles, and 


There is an 
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THE BOY: 


No. XXVII.—Why I Became an Entertainer. 


My’ début as an entertainer was 

made at the undeniably early 
age of seven years. I have no 
very clear recollection of the recep- 
tion which the public acecided to 
me, but although I am sure it was not 
deliriously enthusiastic still it must 
have been distinctly encouraging, 
for a year later—on August 17, 
1870, to be precise—I appeared at 
Cornwall Hall, Notting Hill, as the 
reciter of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“ September Gale.” Entertainments 
even then had an irresistible fascina- 
tion for me, and I attended many of 
them in the company of my father 
and my brother, Auguste, who for 
many years under the pseudonym 
of “Charles Ingle” has arranged 
my tours and has composed many 
of my songs. 

In those early years my father 
was French master at the Kensing- 
ton Grammar School, and the sons 
of Henry Compton, the comedian, 
being amongst the pupils I was able 
to go and see him in his house in 
Kensington Square to tell him that 
I yearned to be an actor and to 
beg, I daresay, for applause and 
encouragement. Compton, who was smoking a long clay pipe, 
invited me to recite something. I did so, and I am not quite sure 
which of us suffered most. But he dissembled nobly.and at the 
end of the performance patted me on the back, shook me by the 
hand, and said, ‘Good! Very good! Come and see me again— 
when your voice breaks !” 

For the time being my zeal for the stage was chilled ; but I spring 
from three races in whom hope is at all times high—the French, 
Italian, and Welsh. I was neither to be crushed nor repelled, and 
after further preliminary achievements as an amateur I abandoned 
for the time being my real and full name of Albert Onésime 
Britannicus Gwathveoed Louis Chevalier and sought fame as a 
manager under the simple disguise of “ Mr. Knight,” which is, of 
course, merely Chevalier Anglicised. 1 was still, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, an amateur, for I was only fifteen years old. In 
addition to my managerial duties I assumed the kingly vé/e of 
Louis XIII. in Richelieu. 

My first appearance as a real actor was made when I was in my 
sixteenth year. That was at the old Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Theatre off Tottenham Court Road, and I was Master Skraggs in 
the farce, 7o Parents and Guardians. My part was a very small 
one, but it was a beginning and in excellent company, too, for the 
actors engaged for the season included the Kendals, John Clayton, 
Miss Le Thiere, and Miss Marie Litton. Fred Storey was one of the 
boys in the farce. 

Soon after that first appearance I got an introduction through 
Arthur Cecil to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who engaged me for the small 
part of Antoine in Diflomacy, which they were taking on tour. I 
now dropped the assumed name of Knight and went back to my own, 
and as Albert Chevalier I have been before the public ever since. 

Of my career as an actor pure and simple it is impossible for me 
to speak in detail here, but from 1878 to 1887 I had many and 
various experiences. I was with Mr. John Hare at the Court 
Theatre, then went on tour with him and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal ; 
after that came my appearances with Van Biene’s Opera Company, 
in Cecil Beryl’s season in Scotland, and other engagements in town 
and country, including one with Mr. George Alexander. Afterwards I 
became associated with Mr. Willie Edouin, to whom I gladly acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness for part at least of that wonderful favour 
which the public bestowed upon me when later I became a music-hall 
singer and afterwards an entertainer. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER 
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WHAT WILL HE BECOME? 


By Mr. Albert Chevalier. 


Incidentally I may remark that 
to a limited extent I followed in my 
father’s footsteps, for I did a liitle 
schoolmastering. Not long ago a 
man came up to me and said, ‘* You 
don’t know me, I suppose?” 1 
told him frankly that I did not. 
“You were once my tutor!” he 
declared. If what he said was true 
I was not in the least proud of my 
former pupil, for he was in an 
advanced stage of intoxication, and 
that was an accomplishment which 
I certainly had not taught him. 

My connection with the “ halls” 
began on February 5, 1891, at the 
London Pavilion. So doubtful was 
I of the success of the coster songs 
—which I had then begun to sing 
—with an audience that was accus- 
tomed to broad effects that I refused 
to sign the year’s agreement which 
was offered to me. I believed that 
the public would be tired of me ina 
few days and accordingly agreed to 
sing for a week on trial and “on 
spec.” Which reminds me that the 
real answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
did you become an entertainer?” 
perhaps would be, “ Because I was 
out of a shop just then.” A well-known music-hall manager’s offer 
of an engagement after he had heard me sing resulted in my 
appearance at the Pavilion. I did not accept his own kind offer, 
and curiously enough I stubbornly refused other proposals until I 
succumbed as I have stated. 

Of the instantaneous and amazing success of the coster songs 
with which my name is associated it is not, perhaps, necessary for 
me to say anything. My gloomy forebodings were entirely unful- 
filled. A special contract with the Pavilion and Tivoli syndicate 
was the result, and as nothing succeeds like success many tempting 
offers came in from theatrical managers. One famous manager 
undertook to give me £100 a week to play in a new drama, and | 
was offered the same sum to sing—between the acts—in Morocco 
Bound, which was then being performed at the Shaftesbury. Of 
course my contract made it impossible for me to accept the offers 
nor could I entertain others which came in from America and 
Australia and other colonies. 

For four years I was connected with the halls. Fearing, how- 
ever, that being labelled ‘‘specialist ”? I should never be allowed to 
do more than appear nightly in the “ pearlies” I left the music-halls 
and toured with my own very much more varied entertainment in 
Great Britain and America. At the Queen’s Hall alone I gave 
nearly 1,000 recitals. In addition to these public recitals I have 
been kept busy in writing and composing plays, sketches, and 
monologues. A doctor said to me the other day, “Do you take 
much exercise ?” Exercise! And on two days a week recently, at 
St. James’s Hall, when there were evening performances I made 
twenty separate appearances with ten on each of the other matinées 
—a total of eighty for the week. And for each song, sketch, or 
monologue, a different costume is needed, a separate make-up. 
Exercise or no exercise, there is little mental or physical energy left 
and to spare at the close of my entertainment. 

In my career as an entertainer I have been particularly happy in 
my confreres. My brother, as I have said, is my manager, and 
Mr. Alfred West, my accompanist, is also the composer of some ot 
my most successful tunes. He is an exceedingly clever musician, 
and, as results have shown, has been singularly fortunate in the work 
he has done for me and with his other compositions, 

I have been often asked if I take my work seriously. Well, the 
answer should be sufficiently obvious. I have a strong conviction 
that if an actor does not take himself seriously no one else will 
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A SPORTING EVENT IN SPAIN AS SEEN BY MR. G. D. ARMOUR 


‘The San Sebastian bull ring to-day was the scene of extraordinary excitement, people having come from the neighbouring provinces and from France to see a fight 

between a bull and a tiger. After four bulls had been killed, with the usual cruel slaughter of horses, a bull and a tiger were let loose in a large cage in the centre of 

the ring. Neither showed fight until the bull charged the tiger and literally drove it through a badly-secured door of the cage, where the exhausted and miserable 

animal lay down on his back. A panic ensued and the people fled in all directions until it was perceived that there was no danger, and the Provincial Guards began 

firing on the tiger, killing him with their first volley. Unfortunately, they continued firing wildly with their Mauser rifles, and several persons in the bull ring were 

wounded and had to be attended by the usual staff doctors in waiting at all bull fights. Comical scenes were witnessed. One man climbed on the cage for safety 
after the animals had come out, and another fired several revolver shots at the dead tiger.""—Vide Datly Paper 
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THE GIRL WITH THE FAN 


A Short Story. 


By L. Parry Truscott. 


he was the thing he cherished most in all the world ; she wore 
a soft green dress and she was seated in an .ttitude that was 
delightfully graceful and unaffected. At arm’s length she held a fan, 
a mere toy, black and transparent, and her lips were lightly curved in 
a smile that was half tender and half mocking as though she had a 
thought that was caught by pity on the one side and by amusement 
on the other, so that the two did battle about her lips and in her eyes, 
and the victory was to neither just because she willed it so. 

And the frock was a painted frock, the fan a painted fan; the 
smile for all its delicate indecision, its air of indefinite postponement, 
was a painted smileson a painted face. 

Yet the picture thus made up haunted him by day and by night ; 
filled his thoughts, filled his heart, baffled him, flouted him, held him 
captive—b witched him in fact. In spite of himself (oh certainly in 
spite of himszIf !) he was in love with a girl on paper, a water-colour 
girl with a fan. Against his possession of the artistic temperament, 
the thing in him which was supposed to guide his brush and mix his 
colours and confer on him the benefit of seeing visions of unexpected 
beauty in unexpected places-— he thing in him which for long had 
kept him striving after the unobtainable.and always deep in debt— 
against all this he had been wont to pit an inherited strain of strong 
common sense, of wordly wisdom which he had discovered in himself 
and by careful fostering had grown to thoroughly believe in. One 
day, he had told himself, this strain would help him to a place—a 
prominent front place—in the far-away land known as ease-that-you- 
have-earned, or in other words—one word if you like—success. He 
actually believed in it as a guide and prop, or thought he did, more 
than in the artistic temperament which undiluted, at any rate, leads 
men often strangely awry. But a nice admixture of the two qualities, 
that was what he had really plumed himself upon, and now where 
was his common sense, his strength of mind, his pride as a man of 
the world ? 

Gone! And at the will of a thing that properly speaking had no 
will. Fallen, surely into the dust beyond all setting up again, before 
the seductive charm of a piece of painted paper—painted, moreover, 
by himself. 

The way of it had been strange and bewildering from the 
beginning ; there was, so far, some excuse for him. He had been 
sitting alone in his studio—that only needed you to draw back a 
curtain on an uncertainly-poised rod to become a bedroom also—and 
he was feeling as he afterwards owned particularly low-spirited. For, 
as he sometimes explained, you can have a pocket full and low 
spirits at the same time quite easily, but never of the quality—the 
desperate, extinguisher-like quality—that comes of pockets absolutely 
empty. That was his case, but there was worse than that, for they 
had now been empty for some time so that daily his few possessions 
became fewer. There was worse than that even, for no. prospect that 
he was aware of lay in front of him of bettering his grievous state. 
The time that he could possibly hold out—unless the unexpected 
happened—-was a time already most painstakingly numbered. 
According to his household gods, and what they would fetch, so 
were his days, and he put them now at the modest number of seven. 
And after that must end his freedom. It would, indeed, have 
practically enced itself. 

Beyond he saw himself walking up an imposing row of steps, 
through an equally imposing front door, and straight—because he 
knew the way so very well—into a library, if anything more imposing, 
more formal, and magnificent still, A man, a tall and stately man 
with a face and manner eminently suitable to his surroundings, would 
be seated at the table and would look up, with some deliberation in 
the act, waiting silently for what he would have to say. That would 
be probably, “lm sorry, dad, but I find I don’t paint well enough 
to become a great artist entirely on my own as I once believed. 
1 cannot even make enough out of painting to give me three meals a 
day and a roof to cover me—I fancy you prophesied as much. So 
l’ve come back—as you also prophesied I should—if it’s not too 
late.” 

It wouldn’t be too late. His father would give him the place in 
the flourishing and world-renowned business which he had arranged 
for his son while his son still wore frocks. He would not be treated, 
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this new prodigal, to fatted calf, rather to humble pie; but it would 
be humble pie disguised by the genius of a French cook and served 
on silver. 

But this day of his return would end for ever his dream of living 
by and for an art he worshipped but failed to execute with more than 
moderate success. The old Bohemian student life, with its ready-to- 
hand excitements, its simply-purchased pleasures, its dear, dear 
freedom, would be gone never to return, and he would be swallowed 
up in a life made for him after a tediously elaborate pattern. From 
that day all through the rest of his days he would be just one ot 
many almost indistinguishable, a part, a unit in a gilded, vulgar, cage- 
like world that knew nothing at all of pictures— except to price them. 

And then, when despair was shutting down on him, came a light 
tap at his door. He was not feeling particularly sociable and it is to 
be feared he did not answer, but the visitor opened the door for all 
that. When he saw it was a lady, a young and charming lady, 
standing with diffidence upon his threshold, then he had the grace 
to get up quickly and go towards her. 

The lady hesitated and delayed a good deal over the setting forth of 
her errand, but she was so pretty to watch, sucha wonderful improve- 
ment to his bare room, that he was far indeed from desiring to hurry 
her. Driefly what she wanted, or what a “friend” of hers wanted, 
was to purchase a picture; but she seemed to have the vaguest ideas 
about the kind of picture likely to take the fancy of her friend. He 
showed her several things he had by him, and out of these she selected 
two for her friend to choose from. She gave him an address in an 
expensive neighbourhood he was exceedingly familiar with, and so 
concluded the business part of her visit. Yet she did not go. Instead 
she lingered on, smiling and talking and questioning him too, but 
with a delicacy and tact he must have been churlish indeed to resent ; 
and so in quite a short time she had drawn more out of him con- 
cerning his aspirations and his fears than he had ever put into words 
before. Amongst other things they touched on models—were they 
easy to meet with on the whole? 

They were easy to meet with he admitted, or very fairly so, but 
they were difficult enough to pay. That, she agreed, must be a 
serious drawback to the professional model, and then, somewhat 
irrelevantly as it seemed for the moment, she asked him if he was 
not very busy that afternoon. 

He confessed that he never had been less busy than he was that 
afternoon, although that—but she ruthlessly swept his continuation 
aside. 

Then what did he think ? Would he care to make a little sketch 
of her? She had always had a curiosity to see herself on paper— 
photographs, of course she had been photographed, but they were 
generally so wooden. But—well, she did not know if she really ought 
to take up his time—she still hesitated, very charmingly, but he was 
quite determined. 

“ You'll take off your cloak ?” he pleaded. 

She took off her cloak, and under it was the soft green dress. She 
took off her hat too, laughing at the meagreness of his solitary 
looking glass as she smoothed her pretty hair in front of it. “I 
shall want something to hold, shan’t I?” iste inquired, and took 
from a pocket in her cloak the little black fan. Quite naturally and 
simply she seated herself in the graceful, unaffected attitude of his 
sketch of her. : 

“Shall I do like that ?” she questioned. And to how well she 
did his picture subsequently testified. 

Before she went she had arranged that the sketch, when he had 
finished it off sufficiently, was to be sent to her. She looked up at 
him, bravely meeting his glance, but blushing as she did so. 

“« And you will be good enough,” she said, “to put a price upon 
it. And I must tell you that my father, who will pay for it, knows 
nothing at all of value in art, and the bigger the price the more he'll 
think of it.’ After that she went away taking the sunshine of the 
room with her, yet leaving an afterglow—upon paper. 

He did not send her that first sketch but one so much like it only 
he could have detected the difference, and he delayed sending it to 
her at all for a few days. During that time he lived on the price of 
the other two pictures forwarded to him by her “ friend’’ until quite 
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suddenly one afternoon he posted “ The Girl with the Fan ” to the girl 
the fan belonged to, gave his remaining ready money to his landlady 
for the storing of his painting apparatus until he sent for it, and 
presently walked unannounced into his father’s library to say the 
words he had planned to say. His reception there was just what he 
had expected it to be—no more and no less. The new life became 
the tombstone, the highly-decorated tombstone, of the past, and into 
the gorgeous tomb itself the only things he carried were a sketch of 
a girl, the memory of a girl, and a heart aflame. 

But although he brought a burning heart and all his ingenuity 
to the task it was a whole year before he found her. He chanced 
upon her in just the sort of surroundings he had anticipated—in a 
drawing-room crowded with distinguished men and beautiful women, 
in a house to which he owed the entry to his father’s position as a 
wealthy man and not at all to his own merits as a painter. 

He went towards her. She was seated, and for the moment no 
one was appropriating her attention. 

“How do you do?” he said. “Ihave been waiting for youa 
very long time. I want to borrow that fan.” 

“But I haven’t it about me,” she laughed ‘‘I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you.” And then he joined in the laugh, taking a seat beside 
her, and it seemed, at any rate to him, that it was the most natural 
thing in the world they should be talking together for in his 
thoughts he had grown to great intimacy with her during the year in 
which he had not seen her once. 

At the time he did not think of it but it came to him afterwards, 
that although she showed herself undeniably pleased to see him she 
had not shown herself at all surprised. Yet when he met her last it 
had been in a room very far removed from the splendour and dignity 
of this one; he laughed indulgently at the memory of that shabby 
room. 

It had brought him one thing that could never have been expected 
of it—it had brought him the girl with the fan. But why exactly 
she had come as she had, and why she now was not surprised to 
find him so far away from it, these questions although full of import- 
ance to him, he delayed to ask her. 

They would meet, that was providentially very often, and they 
had always much to say on either side, but of the matters that 
touched the beginning of their knowledge of each other sometimes 
he forgot to inquire being too engrossed in what the present brought 
him, and sometimes he was stayed in his inquiries because it seemed 
she had set up a barrier between those questions and herself and that 
she had planned a time for them, a time that had not come yet. 

But the time came when his love would not be denied expression 
and he found she had set no barrier in the way of that. And when 
they had given love a generous turn it was the girl who took up the 
past as a topic of conversation. 

“Don’t you ever wonder,” she said, “ how I dared to come to you 
like that ?” 

“T have wondered,” he answered, “what beautiful chance 
brought you. Are you going to tell me now?” 

“Yes,” she said. “And I must tell you that I learnt to love your 
father before I learnt—before I thought——” 

“ Begin again.” 

“‘ Before I saw you,” she finished teasingly. 

“ Say ‘before I loved you,’” he insisted. 

“Before I loved you—only differently,” she said, and when he 
had given her his thanks in kind she went on. 

“ He was able,” she said, ‘to do me a great service, and he did 
it so gently and skilfully that I have never been able to forget it, 
and I never shall, I was very young and a man had been annoying 
me, and your father, although he did not know either of us, happen- 
ing to hear something that displeased him, came to the release of a 
little girl who was not sufficiently clever to release herself. The 
man wanted me to marry him ; I was strong enough to refuse to 
do that but not strong enough to prevent his returning to the subject 
and in a most unpleasant manner every time we were thrown into 
each other’s company. Of course, 1 ought to have told my own 
father, only I am a little afraid of him, and at that time I was 
still more afraid, but I had no fear at all of your father from 
the time when he rescued me from my tormentor and drew my silly 
little tale out of me, comforting me with his counsel and wisdom, 
and we soon became the greatest friends. I took all my tiny childish 
disturbances to him to be straightened out, and one day I grew to 
great honour when he told me of his empty home and the son so 
like himself—so obstinate, so headstrong, that he must follow a will- 
o’-the-wisp in his own. way—a way that had cut him off from his 
father’s home, from all the big inheritance his father had worked 
to leave him, from everything that should have been his own——” 
she paused, 
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“ Go on,” he said, “ and don’t spare me.” 

“T found,” she continued, “ how much he loved and missed you, 
and I guessed how difficult he would find it to say—to you, his son 
—what he could say so readily to me, a girl and a stranger. I found 
out the details of your going, how you had refused when you chose a 
way of life he hated to take his money that might have eased your 
way, and | found how proud of you he was for that. I learnt a great 
deal about you as a painter, how in the opinion of at least one 
dispassionate critic you loved your art rather better ——” 

“ Than it loves me,” he ended for her. ‘I know, and it is almost 
a healed wound now.” 

“Once,” she said very softly, ‘I suggested that he might very 
well buy up your pictures through a dealer and help you in that way, 
but he said——” 

The man she now addressed leant forward eagerly. 
what he said.” 

“ That he had thought of it and had decided it would be too low 
a trick to play upon his son and one his son would never be likely 
to forgive. ‘Just the sort of thing I couldn’t stand myself,’ he said 
of my poor little idea.” 

“ Ah !” said his son, and leaned back relieved. 

Presently he turned to the girl. “Shall I go on for you?” he 
questioned, and when she nodded he took up the parable. 

“You grew in time so sorry for the father—growing even a little 
sorry for the son—for the father who had everything he wanted but 
the one thing, the son who, according to report, had hardly a grasp 
of the one thing he wanted and certainly nothing else—that at last 
you set your woman’s wits and your tender heart to the task of 
unwinding the tangle, and with this end in view hunted out the 
prodigal to——after all,” he broke off to say, “I can’t think why you 
stooped to the prodigal. You must tell me if you will ?” 

“T wanted to see for myself if you were worthy of your father.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed again. “I hadn’t thought of that!” He 
dared not add the question on his lips, but she made it unnecessary. 

“Oh I thought you were! I know you are!” she said. 

“So I came,” she went on when he had thanked her again in 
kind, “with the only clumsy excuse for my visit I could think of. 
I don’t know what I meant to say, but I couldn’t anyhow say it— 
for one thing I had come to see quite a boy and I found a man—a 
man with all his father’s little tricks of manner that—that I asso- 
ciated with a being very gracious but quite superior, and so—well, it 
was impossible to say it whatever it might have been. And then 
when you told me so much of your dreams and—and the lessening 
of your dreams I felt there was perhaps no need of my interference— 
anybody’s interference.” 

“ Did you tell my father of your visit ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I told him. I told him I had been and that he might be 
prepared to see you any day.” 

“You told him that ?” 

“Yes ; and oh I was glad—glad to tell him. 
for myself.” 

“Why for yourself ? ” 

“1 should have liked it to be, just a little bit, my doing.” 

“ My darling,” he cried, ‘tit was your doing! There were mixed 
reasons behind which might have sent me home one day when it 
might have been too late. But what sent me home in such a hurry 
was just the hope of finding you in the world you belonged to; the 
desire—the very commonplace desire—to be sufficiently well clothed 
and housed and so on to dare approach you when found.” 

‘Oh, did I help you on the hard way back ?” 

“ You made me even forget the need of help.” 

“ And then,” he daringly complained, “ having done so much 
you ran away for a whole year.” 

“Tt was an old plan. I had to go. But I heard of you—heard 
you were back. I have quite a pile of letters your father wrote to 
me and almost every word is about you. He thinks ‘now that your 
years of roughing it have made a splendid man of you. He says he 
cannot now regret it.” 

“Does he?” he laughed. ‘‘ Well, he hasn’t said so to me. 
But what,” he asked suddenly, ‘‘did you want with the sketch ? ” 

“ Tt—it was an inspiration. I thought your father, since I could 
not take him anything more substantial, such as a definite promise 
of your return or anything like that, must surely like some little 
trifle straight from your hand‘that I had seen you paint.” 

“Well, did you give it to him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

A sudden smile, half mocking and half tender, curved her lips 
and lighted up her eyes. 

“He said,” she answered, “that he thought the fan was rather 
well painted.” 
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A DAY WITH THE PERFORMING DOGS 


Im Public amd im Private. 


“‘1 always ride well forward in the American fashion” 


‘way NEN 


“I have to put on my glasses to read the “What did you say? Fashionable? Oh yes, our “I’ve tried cigars, but | find pipes so much 
evening papers” clothes are always of the latest doggy cut” easier to hold” 
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Celebrities “‘ Found Out”—Mr. W. S. Gilbert very much at Home. 


“Come to interview me? it is what | have “These? Oh, they are only the heads of natives “These pistols, | must explain, were used by 
longed for” ; who annoyed me in India” my aunt at Malplaquet”’ 


“lama great breeder of stock. Come and ‘This one took the first prize at the Royal “No, you are quite wrong; this is not a family 
inspect my Jerseys” Agricultural Show” portrait” 


oF ss Copyright of “The Tatler" 
lam a great traveller; Niagara and | are old friends” ‘1 am a master mariner and always sail my own ship” 
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Celebrities ‘Found Out”—Mr. W. S. Gilbert very much at Home. 
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“I have a fine haritone which has not unjustly been compared with Plancon’s’ “Good-bye; thanks so much. Allow me—a trifling cheque” 
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Nine Prizewinners. 


Sixth Prize—H. W. Smith, R.N., H.M.S. “Montagu” 
THE FORUM, ROME 


“The season for snapshots is now in 
full swing. We pay each week 
the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication purposes 
either in connection with the competition 
ot elsewhere. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on the 
back the name and address of the sender 
and a clear description of the subject. 
Original topics rather than pretty views 
are desirable. 


First Prize—W. G. McMinnies, Eton College, Windsor 


PLOUGHING WITH OXEN ON THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Fifth Prizo—Miss Violet Pigeon, 80, Marine 


Parade, Brighton 


FIGURE IN TEMPLE OF KARNAK, LUXOR, EGYPT 


The amusement of kodaking per- 
petuates a holiday jaunt more effectively 
than any amount of writing can do, 
Every one of these photographs hac 
great merits, and many excellent quali- 
ties also characterise others of the hun- 
dreds of photographs that have been 
sent in. 

There are five points for competitor. 
to bear in mind :— 

1. That a photograph must make an 
effective reproduction. Some of the most 
artistic work of the Camera Club will 
not do this, 

2. That the photograph should not 
be of too familiar a subject. 

3. That all letters received up to a 
Saturday morning are included in the 
result announced on the following Wednes- 
day week, 

4, That it is imperative there should 
be a stamped and addressed envelope if 
the photograph is to be returned. 


Eighth Prize—C. J. Hankinson, 13, Albany Villas, Hove 
AMONG THE BRITTANY SAND DUNES 
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Our 


Ninth Prize—Matthew Gloag, Atholl Street, Perth, N.B. 
FAIR MAIDS OF PERTH 


5. That it is essential the name and 
address of the sender should be carefully 
written on the back of the photograph. 

We have been asked if a successful com- 
petitor may compete again, —~ - ~ 

There can be no possible objection to 
this, the more particularly as we reserve to 
ourselves the right to purchase snapshots for 
use in other pages of “The Tatler.” In 
this connection “ oddities’ are most accept- 
able, as also snapshots of anything new and 
strange in the holiday experiences of our 
readers, We particularly desire at this season 
to obtain photographs connected with the 
seaside that have a bright and vivacious 
character, 

One correspondent asks if the guinea 
will be divided between four people or if 
it is given to the winner of the first prize. 
Of course it goes to the first and the others 
receive half-a-guinea each, 

Another corresponjent wants to know if 
the film must be sent or if a print is suffi- 
cient. We only want the print. Lastly, we 
are asked if more than one photograph may 
be sent. We prefer only one in any given 
week from any single competitor. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 


Photographic 
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Competition—The Nine Prizewinners. 


Third Prize—Miss W. White, 
= Ilkley, Yorks 


VIEW FROM SUMMIT OF LEFT-HAND TOWER 
OF THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS 


Arnleigh, 


Second Prize—L. A. N. Slocock, The College, Marlborough, 


ON TRUST 


“Giving Sister a Ride,” E. B.’ Reynolds, Pro- 
spect Place, Bungay, Suffolk. ‘“ Corbiére Lighthouse, 
Jersey,” S. J. Chesterton, 31, Pembroke Road, Ken- 
sington, W. ‘Our Caravan Fording a River in 
Morocco,” Walter W.., Mills, 15, Westminster 
Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘‘Evening,’’ W. Charles Dick, 5, Royal Crescent, 
Edinburgh. ‘‘The Family Ladder,'’’ Emily Jones, 
Lasswade, Westwood Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 
‘Sheep on the Dorset Chalk Downs,’ Chartres Wood 
Homer, Bardolf Manor, near Dorchester. ‘ Sig- 
nalmen—After Shelter Deck, H.M.S. Kent,'’ Surgeon 
H. B. Simpson, R.N., H.M.S. Kent, Cruiser Squadron, 
Torbay. ‘‘Catch of Trout, River Colne,’ Colonel 
Cook, 43, Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington, W. 
‘“ A Savoyard Lacemaker,’’ Miss Halse, 38, Bucking- 
ham Palace Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
“One of the Brethren of the Hospital of St. Cross, 
near Winchester, founded by Bishop Henry de Blois 
in 1136," W. J. Oliver, Southgate Hill, Winchester. 
““An Afternoon Sail on Hoselaw Loch,’’ George Hope, 
Sunwick, Berwick-on-Tweed. ‘Five in Family— 
Young Barn Owls,” Miss C, M. Pritt, Storrs Gate, 
Windermere. ‘The Nursery King —In Grenada, 
W.I.,” Miss Dorothy Burroughes, Kelton, Stamford. 
“A Boy's Head,” Miss Hole, Georgeham Rectory, 
Braunton, N. Devon, “ Friends,’ taken in Cornwall, 
Miss E. Pedlar, 14, Queen's Gate Place, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. ‘Waves Breaking over the End of the 
Great Vierge Rocks at Biarritz,” Mrs. H. M. Radcliffe, 
Summerlands, near Kendal, Westmoreland. ‘Conway 
Suspension and Railway Bridges, from Conway Castle,” 
A. H. Shaw, 10, Brisbane Road, Ilford, Essex. 
“Lightning,” taken on July 19, 1904, T. Y. Baldwin, 
21, Green Park, Bath, Somerset. “State Barges used 
in Venice on Great Occasions,’’ Tom Robertson, 
12A, Finchley Road, N.W. 


Fourth Prize—Cecil M. Gardner, 14, Gloucester Row, 


Weymouth 
INSIDE A VILLAGE 


INN 
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Seventh Prize—Lady Constance Butler, Kilkenny Castle, 
Ireland 


THE TWO FRIENDS 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


Open-air Dinner 
Parties.—This season 
many people having coun- 
try places near London 
gave some most delightful 
open-air dinner parties, a 
social development largely 
due to the motor car, which 
enables the guests to get 
down in time for dinner 
without the inconvenience 
and unpleasantness that 
is attached to a railway 
journey when going out 
to dine. Mrs. Hwfa 
Williams’s dinner party 
at Coombe was one of the 
most successful of such 
outdoor functions, when 
dinner was served in the 
beautiful grounds to the 
accompaniment of delight- 
ful music. Among those 
who motored down from 
town were the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lord and 
Lady Alington, and Miss 
Muriel Wilson. 


Country-house Amuse- 
ments.—Those who are 
giving house parties at 
this time of year at their 
country houses always find 
it somewhat hard to amuse 
their guests. The even- 
ings, of course, can readily 
be beguiled with bridge, 
but until the shooting 
begins the hours of the 
day are apt to pass rather 
slowly and _heavily. 
Donkey polo is a popular 
diversion at many well- 
known houses, and last 


A Versatile Irishman. 
—Professor Mahafiy, who 
is leaving for America 
next week to deliver 
addresses at the Chicago 
University and at the St. 
Louis Exhibition, is pro- 
bably the most versatile 
man living. He was for 
many years professor of 
ancient history in the 
University of Dublin and 
is a doctor of divinity and 
a doctor of music. He 
speaks French and Ger- 
man as well as English 
and is an authority on 
Greek social life and on 
Kant. He has played 
cricket for his ’varsity 
and has shot and fished 
wherever game or fish are 
to be had. Moreover, he 
is exceedingly useful with 
his rifle, and many years 
ago shot in the Irish eight 
at Wimbledon. He is an 
exceedingly young man 
for sixty-five, has a slight 
lisp, and is a member of 
the Athenaeum Club, 


The Ambition of Sir 
Edward Clarke.—In his 
speech at the Hardwicke 
Society dinner the other 
night Sir Edward Clarke 
mentioned ambition as 
one of the ingredients in 
the recipe for success. In 
this respect, however, Sir 
Edward hardly practised 
what he preaches, as if he 
cared he might long ago 
have been attorney- 


Alice Hughes 
THE COUNTESS OF LYTTON AND HER SON, VISCOUNT KNEBWORTH 


‘ s = Lady Lytton was a Miss Pamela Plowden, and was one of the acknowledged beauties : F : 
season a well-known of London society. She has been married for two years to the grandson of the general oe lord chief 
hostess had several of her famous novelist. Her husband has scored a point in his parliamentary career by the justice, if not actually 
guests taught to milk appointment of the Chantrey Committee of the House of Lords, which was made at lord chancellor. When 
cows, which form of his instigation. He will doubtless soon receive an important diplomatic appointment Lord Salisbury came into 
instruction served as a power in 1895 the solici- 
most popular diversion. tor-generalship was offered 


Fortunately for the modern hostess the coun- 
try-house guest of to-day departs after a few 
days visit, or at the outside a week. 


Sir Charles Harding.—Our ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, who has figured somewhat 
prominently before the public during the past 
few weeks, has had a remarkably brilliant 
career in diplomacy. He entered the diplo- 
matic service as an attaché in 1880 and 
sixteen years later became secretary of the 
legation at Teheran, a rapidity of promotion 
almost unexampled, for it is extremely rare 
that a diplomatist attains the rank of 
secretary of a legation under at least twenty 
years service. In 1898 Sir Charles Harding 
was appointed secretary to the embassy at 
St. Petersburg and five years later came back 


to the Foreign Office as Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. This year he went 
to St. Petersburg as ambassador. He is only 
forty-five. 


The Exodus.—The chief railway stations 
in London are now, and will be for the next 
few weeks, crowded with distinguished persons 
who have begun to flee from the hot and 
stifling atmosphere of a London August. 
The Duchess of Connaught with. Princess 
Margaret and Princess Patricia left Victoria 
the other day ex roudze for the Continent, and 
Lady Clementine Waring has departed to the 
north. After Goodwood the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland, who are among the 
King’s guests at Goodwood, will go as usual 
to Scotland. 
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to Sir Edward Clarke. He refused because 
he objected to the new rule forbidding 
officers of the Crown to take private prac- 
tice. Had he accepted the office he would 
in the ordinary course of events have become 
lord chief justice, 


An Interesting Engagement.— The an- 
nouncement that a marriage hus been 
arranged between Colonel Baring and Lady 
Ulrica Duncombe is one of the most inte- 
resting engagements of the season. Lady 
Ulrica is the youngest of four sisters who were 
all famous beauties, the eldest being the late 
Duchess of Leinster. The present prospective 
bride might have been the wife of a bishop, 
for she was at one time engaged to Dr. Ingram 
when he was Bishop of Stepney. 
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COWES WEEK—SOCIETY’S YACHTING CARNIVAL. 


THE WIFE OF THE COMMODORE OF THE R.Y.S. THE DAUGHTER OF THE COMMODORE OF THE R.Y.S. 


The Marchioness of Ormonde Lady Constance Butler 


MRS. BURNS THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY 
A prominent figure in the yachting world One of the keenest of English yachtswomen 


Photographs by Russell 
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COWES | YACHTING CARNIVAL 


DR. DOUGLAS KERR’S ‘ VALDORA” COWES CASTLE—THE CLUBHOUSE 


“FIONA,” MR. H. M. RAIT’S 80-TON CUTTER 


THE LAWN ATC 


ins 
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THE SOLENT. 


SOME OF THE BEST-KNOWN YACHTS IN 


“GLORY” 


SIR H. S. KING'S 205-TON 


OIF THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON 


“BRYNHILD” 


3-TON 


Russert 


STOTHERT’S 36-TON YAWL 


MR. A. K,. 


‘* NEBULA,” 


COWES CASTLE 
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WEEK—SOCIETY’S YACHTING CARNIVAL. 


THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE 
Commodore of the R.Y.S. 


THE DUKE, OF LEEDS 


Vice-commodore of the R.Y.S. 


T. H. S. PASLEY, R.N. 
Secretary of the R.Y.S. 


MR. FORBES LEITH 


A well-known member of the R.Y.S. 
Photographs by Russell 
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“The Blues.’—The 
playhouse has got the 
blues, inasmuch as the 
shutters are up and 
the bill boards are 
covered with the con- 
ventional blue paper. 
Practically nothing is 
running except musical 
comedy at the Adelphi, 
Gaiety, Daly’s, Prince of 
Wales’s, Apollo, and 
Shaftesbury. Zhe Duke 
of Killicrankie at the 
Criterion is alone among 
the serious plays that 
manages to hold its own. 


The Opera.—I grieve 
to say that the opera 
season at Covent Garden 
has gone. It came toa 
splendid end with Za 
Traviata on Monday of 
last week. I never re- 
member a more delight- 
ful season at Covent 
Garden than the one 
that has just vanished. 
It has been varied, and 
the opera house is now 
in a position to mount 
its work on the very 
best lines. Caruso has 
proved an immense suc- 
cess, and he has not 
spared himself. Perhaps 
the greatest artistic suc- 
cess has been scored, as 
I said the other day, by 
Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
who has sung in three 
languages, her com- 
posers ranging from Mo- 
zart to Wagner—surely 
an enormous distance to 
travel. There are ru- 
mours that there may be 
an Italian season in the 
late autumn, but I be- 
lieve nothing has been 
settled. I also under- 
stand that the proposal 
to put a pantomime on 
at Covent Garden is off. 


The Halls.—Mean- 
time the halls are get- 
ting the benefit of “the 
blues,” and a journey 
round half-a-dozen of 
the principal ones forms 
a nice holiday recrea- 
tion, seeing that you 
need take no more of 
the programme than 
suits you. The three 
items on this page illus- 
trate some of the more 
interesting turns. <A 
particularly bright inter: 


Week by Week. 


A HOOP CONTORTIONIST AT THE PALACE 


THE WALKING GIRLS AT THE PAVILION 
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Campbell & Gray 


Campbell & Giay 
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lude is afforded by New- 
house and Ward, who I 
need scarcely say are 
Americans. They are 
very bright and quick, 
and have all _ the 
natural instinct for quiet 
wit which lacks the 
boisterousness of our 
own knockabouts. The 
enormous energy of the 
American must needs 
find an outlet; that, I 
take it, is the reason why 
music-hall artists from 
the other side seem able 
to do a large number of 
tticks to keep an au- 
dience amused. They 
can jump, they can play 
acrobat, they juggle, they 
cycle, and they are 
adepts in lightning ait 
all rolled into one. Look- 
ing at the picture you 
might imagine Mr. New- 
house was screwed to 
the floor, but this is not 
so; he is simply a 
champion bender. Tom 
Hearn at the Palace 
afiords another excellent 
turn of comic juggling 
with hoops. He is, I 
believe, English. At the 
Pavilion they have got a 
novelty in Miss Minni 
Letta’s sporting girls, 
who go through a series 
of walking exercises 
on a movable - track. 
Miss Letta herself dots 
a quarter of a mile 
walk. She claims the 
world’s championship 
for ladies for any 
distance up to fifly 
miles. 


The Autumn.—There 
will be nearly six weeks 
holiday, and the arrange- 
ments for the autumn 
are rather vague at 
present. September will 
be opened by Miss Ada 
Reeve with Mr. Mal- 
colm Watson’s three act 
Winnie Brooke, W7- 
dow, and by Mr. Wal- 
ler’s return with JZiss 
Elizabeth’s Prisoner. 
On August 30 Mr. Cyri! 
Maude and Mr. Harri- 
son will go to the New 
Theatre in order that the 
Haymarket may be done 
up. They are reproducing 
a farce by Mr. Jacobs 
and Mr. L. N. Parker. 


THES PAGER. 


The Younger Generation.—Despite the 
fact that players as a rule seen to have a 
curious though not inexplicable objection to 
their progeny appearing on the stage their 
sons and daughters are frequently drawn 


Histed 


MR. FRED LESLIE, JUN. 


Son of the late Fred Leslie 


thither so that the younger generation is 
always knocking at the door. Quite recently 
we have had some brilliant examples. At 
the Vaudeville we have seen the daughters of 
the late Mr. E J. Lonnen. They represent 
the fourth generation who have been on the 
stage, for their father, their grandfither, and 
both their great-grandfathers were players. 
These two girls have also tried the halls. 
Curiously enough the Vaudeville has given a 
chance to many young players, among whom 
I may note the Hersees and Miss Sass, Mr. 
George Edwardes’s niece. Among others 
has been Miss Katey Vesey, who is a daughter 
of Miss Clara Vesey and the niece of Miss 
Emily Soldene. With such an origin Miss 
Vesey should do well. She is a very neat 
dancer. At the Haymarket a great success 
has been made by Miss Madge Titheradge, a 
particularly bright girl who should make a 
name for herself. Similarly with the older 
ceneration at the Prince of Wales’s we have 
Mr. Farren Soutar carrying on with no mean 
ability.the art in which his mother made so 
great a success. The Gaiety is also represented 
in the younger generation by younz Mr. 
Royce and Mr. Fred Leslie, jun., who 
appeared in Zhe Love Birds at the Savoy. 


The Managers.—The managers are fairly 
well represented. ‘There are the two Irvings, 
Mr. Gilbert Hare, and Miss Viola Tree. Mr. 
George Bancroft made a start—he was parti- 
cularly good as the prig who went off to the 
rat fight in Mr, Pinero’s comedy at the St. 
James’s—but he appears to be devoting him- 
s lf to play-writing nowadays. Mr. Edward 
Terry is represented by his son, and the 
Kendals have a son and a daughter on the 
stage. On the other hand, Mr. George 
Edwardes, Mrs. ‘‘ Pat,” Mr. Maude, and Mr. 
Waller have so far been unrepresented. 


Mr. Eugene Stratton.-— Mr. Eugene 
Stratton, who has done so much to make 
coon songs known in this country and has 
popularised more ‘‘dark town” lyrics than 
any artist on the stage, came to London from 
America in 1880 and made his first appear- 
ance here in that year at the old Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as one of Haverley’s 
Minstrels. Since that date England has been 


his home, and English audiences at the halls 
have long regarded him as one of their own 
greatest favourites. Mr. Stratton, whose real 
name is Eugene Ruhlman, was born in 
Buffalo. The son of Alsatian parents who 
had emigrated in the days when sailing ships 
took weeks to cross the Atlantic, he was 
brought up ina home that knew nothing of 
the strange life of the stage. His father and 
mother, children of the hardy, sensible race 
who inhabited the oft-time disputed province 
by the Rhine, were simple folk that lived 
without knowing the glamour of the theatre. 
Nevertheless their son grew up with a 
hankering after it, and in 1871 he made 
his first attempt to amuse an audience as a 
singer in a vaiiety hall at Buffalo. 


He Comes to England.—He was naturally 
a gool dancer, and he met with sufficient 
encouragement to continue the new career 
that he had been so anxious to take up. 
The engagements that followed his appearance 
in his native city took him all over the 
United States—north and south, east and west 
—until at last he joined Haverley’s Minstrels 
and with them came to England. When that 
combination returned home he remained here 
and became a member of the Moore and Bur- 
gess company at St. James’s Hall, and in the 
following year made his first big hit in London 
with “ The Whistling Coon.” 
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He Joins the Halls. — About eleven 
years ago he Jeft the minstrels to accept en- 
gagements as a music-hall artist, and by the 
advice of friends ‘worked in white face” as 
the profession terms it. The public that had 
been accustomed to see him perform with his 
face blackened did not recognise him, and his 
first reception at the halls was a disappoint- 
ment. After a week he went back to the 
burnt cork for his face, and soon established 
h’s reputation as the greatest coon-song artist 
in the music-halls. 


The late Arthur Lloyd.—Arthur Lloyd, 
the veteran music-hall comedian who died 
a few days ago, was a member of the 
stock company in Glasgow forty years ago 
when Henry Irving also was a member. His 
father, Mr. H. J. Lloyd, who was known as 
“Old Lloyd,” had played with Edmund Kean. 
Sir Henry Irving remembers old friends and 
colleagues, and Mr. Arthur Lloyd’s daughter, 
Miss Lily King Lloyd, was a member of Sir 
Henry’s company in the provinces and in 
America a few years ago. For a good many 
years—since the early days of the sketch, 
indeed—Mr. Lloyd had played on the music- 
hall stage with members of his family. Mr. 
Lloyd’s father and himself, about the same 
time as Mr. George Grossmith’s father, 
used to give, with the help of a pianist, an 
entertainment called Facts and Fancivs. 


Fohuston & woymann 


MISS KATEY VESEY 
Daughter of Miss Clara Vesey and niece of Miss Emily Soldene 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 
The Daughters of the late Mr. E. J. Lonnen, 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


These young girls have recently been playing at the Vaudeville, and the other day they tried their luck in the halls 
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MISS PHYLLIS BROUGHTON AS “MISS VIRGINIA BLISS” 
In ‘“ The Earl and the Girl” at the Adelphi Theatre. 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street 


Miss Phyllis Broughton plays the part of Miss Virginia Bliss, the aunt or the heiress, Elphin Haye, who falls in love with the missing earl. She is pictured here as she 
appears at the reception at Stole Hall in the second act of the musical comedy 
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Pits TATE R: 


The Child Poet of the Day as Painted by Her Mother. 


Fd Welsford, whose book, 
Seagulls, and other Poems, 
published by the Putnams, has 
attracted much attention, has for 
father a master of Harrow School 
and for mother a painter, two of 
whose pictures are here given. 
Here are some pretty verses 
by Enid ; they were written at the 
age of eight :— 
Hear, the wind is softly singing, 
Sleep, little baby, sleep. 
Hear, the trees are softly sighing 
As the sun takes his last peep. 


Hush, then hush, my little baby, 
Yield thee to the slumber sweet; 
Rest thy lively little body 
Till the sun brings morning heat. 


Here are the verses. written 
especially for the picture entitled 
“Genius and the Child.” Her 
mother is naturally proud of the 
fact that when the picture was 
painted and the little girl of ten 
was asked to suggest a title she 
went off and wrote the following 
lines :— 


Grand Genius, with her forehead of 
flame, 
Is calling, dear child, to thee; 
In the heat of her fire thou shalt rise 
higher, 
O’er city, hilltop, and lea. 
She will bear thee away from the haunts 
of men 
To a home by the sounding sea; 


oy. his soo ene 
a i 


And thy music wild shall blend, dear 
child, 
With a roar—with a moan—of the sea. 


Here are some verses to the little 
brother whose picture is given by 
the side of his poet-sister :— 

Lullaby, my little boy, 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 


Your sister's glee, your mother's joy, 
Gentle baby, do not cry. 

When the stars begin to peep, 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 

Little baby, you must sleep, 
Gentle baby, do not cry. 


Let no ugly dreams come, 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 

Till the morning sun come, 
Gentle baby, do not cry. 


So good night, my little boy, 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 

Sweetly sleep till morning's joy ; 
Gentle baby, do not cry. 

Enid has written several poems 
to her brother, and here is another 
entitled ‘‘The Nursery King” 
which has merit :-— 

Who is the dear little Nursery King? 

Do you know, my little folks wee? 
He's not a musician, but he’ll sweetly sing 
When he sits upon his nurse’s knee. 
Hip! hip! hurrah! So the children sing ; 
Give out three cheers for the Nursery King. 


Will Enid Welsford develop 
as a poet? Most child prodigies 
have not. So long as she grows 
up into unspoiled womanhood 
nothing else matters. 


“GENIUS AND THE CHILD” 


This picture, in which Enid Welsford is represented, was painted by her mother, who asked the child for some verses for it. The child, aged ten, wrote 


the lines printed above 
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pe writing 

appeared 
suddenly one hot 
Tuesday even- 
ing in July. It 
was stuck up 
against the wall 
in the passage 
by the — stage 
door. There 
were only a few 
lines, and they 
were signed by 
the manager, 
who — informed 
the ladies and 
gentlemen of his 
company that the “run” would terminate on the following Friday 
night. 

A three days notice! It was very sudden. The company, 
judging by the business the play was apparently doing, had quite 
male up their minds that the piece was going to run on through 
August. The stage manager thought so; the ladies and gentlemen 
who were supposed to be in the confidence of the “ governor” thought 
so. Perhaps the “ goverror” himself thought so at one time. But 
when the London season is getting to its close and heat waves put in 
an app arance the bottom fails out of a play in a moment, the actor- 
manager begins to think that he may as well be enjoying himself at 
the seaside or on the Continent as playing to bad houses and losing 
money in London. He has the notice written out, signs it, and sends 
the announcement forth to be put up where all the ladies and 
gentlemen must pass it and learn their fate. 

The news spreads over the theatre like wildfire. 
up!]? “No? “Yes! Youre! chafing?” 
my word—Il’ve seen it.” 

Sometimes the notice has been expected week after week. Every 
Friday evening the members of the company have glanced anxiously 
at the little green board as they passed in and out. There are gene- 
rally signs and warnings beforehand; the trained actor can read 
a house from the front and pick out the money from the paper 
almost at a glance. 

When the fate of a play is hovering in the balance the actors and 
actresses who are anxious for their salaries to go on will “count” 
the house nightly as they deliver the author’s lines, If the business 
is picking up they are jubilant and jaunty after they have become 
ordinary mortals in their own clothes; if the business is dropping 
they get together in little depressed groups, and “ You'll see the 
notice up on Friday” is the remark which with a knowing shake of 
the head the old stagers make to the new. 

A fortnight’s notice is bad enough, but when the “run” is termi- 
nated ata few days notice, as frequently happens in these times 
of uncertainty and “slump,” something like consternation reigns 
behind the scenes. 

When there has been every indication of a big run, as week after 
week has passed and the summer weather has set in without 
materially affecting business, and the most optimistic rumours have 
been put about as to the “running through,” when understudies have 
been warned that they may have to go on as some of the principals 
are going out of the bill for a holiday—then the notice comes as a 
thunderclap, and for at least twelve hours the minor members of the 
company who have no banking accounts «re downhearted and 
“ worried.” 

The closing of the theatres for the summer months flings an 
enormous number of salary and wage earners out of work. Only 
those who are behind the scenes of the footlight world know what 
the struggle for existence means to some of the gay butterflies of the 
boards in the sunshine. Their version of Shakspere’s famous line 
is, ‘‘ Now is the sewer of our discontent.” Some of the lads and 
lasses with voices go away to the seaside and the pleasure resorts 
and become pierrots and mysterious musicians and do fairly well. 
Others go away and do badly, but just scrape along. To-day you 


MR. 


GEORGE R. SIMS 


“ The notice is 
“No, I give you 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


1X.—The Writing on the Wall. 
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By G. R. Sims. 


want capital even to sing on the beach or the promenade. Some of 
the “pitches” in the open air lease for as much as £100 for the 
season. Two young actresses out of an engagement and getting to 
the end of their savings at the seaside had noticed that a crowd of 
people always gathered on a green hillside to listen to a troups of 
niggers in the afternoon and evening; they thought they would 
disguise themselves and go and sing there in the morning. 
Directly they started they were politely moved on by the local 
constable, who informed them that the corporation charged £80 for 
the privileze of singing on that little green hill, and the “niggers ” 
had acquired the sole right. To sing on a leased pitch is not con- 
sidered ixfra dig. by the chorus ladies and gentlemen of some of our 
West-end theatres, but directly you begin singing where there is no 
fee to pay you are “ busking” in the lowest acceptation of the term. 

The rented “ pitch” is sometimes a little gold mine. A year or 
two ago half-a-dozen of the Gaiety boys went to the seaside, clothed 
themselves in c’oaks and rugs and top boots and sang through the 
season. They had champagne supper patties every week, and at 
the close they divided a profit of £480. But they were young and 
nice-looking and had good voices. The young gentleman who went 
round with the bag had a pair of dreamy violet eyes, and the ladics 
crowded forward to drop their silver into his hat and receive his 
grateful glance. 

But all the Thespian rank and file cannot “busk” for their 
summer keep, and many see in front of them months of idleness, 
during which their expenses go on and have to be met. And when 
the engagement comes again for, let us say, September there are the 
rehearsals, sometimes lasting a month, during which there is no 
salary but bus and tram fares to pay to and fro. ‘God knows how 
we got through the summer,” an actor said to me last year, ‘but at 
the end we had 3s. and my wife and I had to save that to pay our 
fares to and from rehearsal. During the last rehearsals my poor 
girl fainted twice. We had had nothing but a cup of tea and some 
bread and butter for two davs.” 

This phase of theatrical life does not present itself to the general 
public, which sees in the profession an ideal existence of limelight, 
applause, fine clothes, and gay bohemianism. 

But good men and true, cultured and refined, tramp the strcets 
in the summer sunshine with heavy hearts. Some of them have a 
wife and little ones to keep as well as themselves, and they have to 
do it on no salary during the summer months. 

What becomes of the stage hands—the carpenters, scene-shifters, 
and gasmen—during the long period of enforced idleness is a mystery 
They have wives and families to keep, and the closing of the th: atre 
means to them complete loss of employment. 

It is no wonder then that there is consternation behind the 
scenes when a season that it was hoped would last till September 
collapses in July, and the fatal writing on the wall goes up. 

Let us lift with all discretion the roof of this room in which a 
number of small-part young Jadies are dressing. 

One of their number has come in with the dreadful news and 
there is a chorus of dismay. 

‘Oh dear,” says one charming young lady, ‘and I was going to 
begin to save this week !” 

“It’s dreadful,” says another, “I’ve spent all my money at the 
sales and I haven’t a shilling left; I thought we were going on for 
another couple of months.” 

Most of these young ladies have homes, their people will look 
after them ; but one girl gives a little cry as she hears the news, and 
a look of despair comes into her face. 

The other girls glance at her sympathetically. She has no 
friends and is keeping herself on 25s. a week. It isn’t easy even 
when the money is coming in, for at a theatre you have to keep up 
appearances and dress well. 

The girl sees a couple of months before her during which she has 
to solve the problem of how to live on nothing a week. 

Another young lady shrugs her shoulders. ‘Well, I’m. not 
sorry,” she says, “my doctor says I want a change. Now 1 can go 
to Trouville.” 

But this young “ actress ” comes to the theatre every evening in 
her own brougham and has paid £50 for a small understudy. 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


This competition started in our issue of May 18 and will close 

on August ro. All intending competitors have to do is to 
send ina photograph of any pretty child, either their own or the 
child of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor may send 
in as many photographs as he or she pleases, but each photograph 
must be accompanied by a full set of thirteen coupons, one of which 
has been appearing during each week the competition lasts. A 
coupon will be found each week on the last page of THE TATLER, 
z.é., the page facing the inside back cover. 

The task of deciding which are the three prettiest children 
will be undertaken by Lady Conan Doyle, the wife of the creator 
of “Sherlock Holmes,” and Mrs. Thomas Hardy,’ wife of the dis- 
tinguished novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be regarded 
as absolutely final. Each photograph sent in must have written 
clearly on the back of it the name and address of the sender as 
well as the full name and address of the original. 

Photographs may be taken either by professional or amateur 
photographers, but in all cases they must be non-copyright. For 
the benefit of those who perhaps do not understand what this 
means I may repeat what I said in a prev.ous issue. Roughly 
speaking, the law concerning photographs is this: If you have a 
photograph taken by a professional photographer and pay him for 
it the copyright is yours ; that is to say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to have it published. We reserve to 
ourselves the right to publish without payment any photograph or 
photographs received in connection with this competition, and the 
sending to us of a photograph by any competitor must be taken as 
implying full permission for us to publish it. This competition 
began in our issue of May 18, but there is still time to enter for it 
as back numbers can be obtained either direct from the publishers 
or from any bookstali or newsagent. 


Points to be Remembered. No photographs under any circum- 
stances will be returned. 2. The competition closes with our issue 
of August 10, and photographs, which must be addressed to “ The 
Pretty Children Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, E.C.,” will 
only be received between Wednesday, August 10, and Tuesday,: 
August 16. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service with Hot-water Jug 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Ltd., for the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English 
silver work, Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted 
in massive “ Repoussé” sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two 
African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth brush, shoe horn, 
button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s com- 
panion complete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles 
and Sheffield steel. The leather fittings comprise stationery case, 
pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel case, purse, 
housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink 
pot, match box, folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling 
tongs with ivory handles, Valued at £50 


‘THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy-pattern Necklet 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted 
in best quality gold. Valued at £35 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 


~ 


subject. _ as 


= 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post 07 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the fifth acrostic 
(dated August 3)} must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, August 15. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Twelfth Series) 


M U 

OUR RC SHCnE MS aaah 
OjEae Shei eae ls tea ky 
4. N I (e 


The moon was hidden on the date of issue. 
2. ‘*Opera”’ is accepted. 


2 Pm 
AWPU 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Agag, Attrafala, Arvalana, Aldebaran, Alsagon, Algebar, 
Arlechsite, Amabelle, Aylwards, Auceps, Ashbury, Aida, 
Aulton, April, Arosa, Alpha, Aenea, Almeria, Altona, 
Aredane, Abcertes, Arho, Aston, Alnwick, Atalanta, 
Awdry. Audax, Abna, Altanower, Amsted, Bavette, Bunt- 
ing, Blackie, Brislington, Bukhso, Baker, Buxsted, 
Barbara, Boofer-lady, Beppo, Buscot, Berks, Bakshante, 
Bosmere, Bulbul, Bydif, Bydand, Bluebags, Beauvillions, 
Berth, Bimbo, Chelfish, Corrib, Castledene, Chuffo, 
Cabbaloff, Claudia, Claribel, Caddles, Cherr-bobs, Char- 
ingthay, Caledonia, Chippie, Cymric, C.R., Chiria, Carlos, 
Caldan, Cass, Coomb, Cervin, Chipper, Cambridge, 
Cherie, Carrickduff, Chinchin, Dogfox, Dumnorix, Did- 
dums, Dubious, Daisy, Dilatory, Dabbler, Duberley, 
Dowdsir, Doune, Decanus, Dodo, Dolabella, Darekil, 
Daddy, Dignity, Dewankhas, Dearthing, Enos, Eliot, 
Evilgar, Esperance, Eighty-one, Electra, Eastwind, 


Elswitha, Ethie, Fog, Flarelight, Filletoville, Florodora, 
Fidelia, F. Bones, Fuelma, Flosager, Freda, Fortiter, 
Francis, Gooney-goop, Gargoyle, Gartonsar, Gala, Gasco, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Twelfth Series) 


The greatest week in all the yachting year. 

The King himself will bring his yacht down here, 
The Royal Yacht Squadron holds high revelry, 
And myriad white sails stud the Solent Sea. 


1. This is a very famous type of yacht ; 

The chief point is that it one mast has got, 
Not more. Sir Lipton thinks of it a lot. 

2. Reversed. Venetian merchant whose great ships 
Were sunk at sea. And but for lucky slips 
He with a pound of flesh had forfeit paid. 

So for his life he thanked the masking maid. 

3. Reversed. Next to the captain come the men. 
Experienced hands they all should be, and then 
We call them this together. Do you ken? 

4. The pick of London town are now at sea 
Or on shore at the castle having tea. 

We call themjthis in French. Do you now see? 

5. Let's hope these will not come, or they may blow 

The yachts right over, sink them down below. 
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Golfoozler, Gatherso, Gumberbird, Geralec, Geskwick, 
Glevum, Gloyns, Grimstone, Golo, Herr-oil, Horsa, 
Howitzer, Heath, Hoopoe, Hadith, Ignota, Induna, 
Jersey, Jap. Jag, Jacko, Joker, Jack-absolute, Jinko, 
Kiwi, Keewee, Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Karker, Kytebar, 
Kaschcasch, Keepatit, King-cole, Klara, Kettle, Kingsan, 
Kempsey, Louth, Lord-jim, Lavender, Leep, Lipot, 
Lhasa, Ladad, Leirum, Lancer, Lutra, |Lengthington, 
Lannie, Lady-clara, Mummer, Moremie, Muswell, Mit- 
cord, Muggleton, Miesmine, Minschen, Manor, Minorca, 
Mahtal. Madelfat, Mars, Marie, Milton, Mouth, Marion, 
Mop, |M.L.H., Monazite, Mees, Macaudax, Maxima, 
Monty, |Mudjekeewis, Nibs, Namrag, ‘Novice, Nedals, 
Nacnud, Nimble, Ole-miss, Osoesi, Olea, Omar, Ozia, 
Petite, Pachyderm, Pixie, Pirouette, Peverel, Pord, Pongo, 
Punjab, Pacdam, Pearl, Polmood, Pebble, Pompom, 
Paris, Pophen, Park, Pluto, Primavera, Peeroot, Pen- 
guin, !Petronella, Pongkyle, Quill, Quack-quack, Roma, 
Rough, Roy, Reeders, Reindeer, Ronpu, Raven, Ronalik, 
Rumtifoo, Robbin, Scraps, Sivart, Skerry, Snaffle, Salt- 
pan, Swansnest, Snibbets, Silver-fox, Sheward, Shadwell, 
Skyscraper, ‘Spartan, St. Quentin, Sa, She, jSairy-gamp, 
Square, Splendide, Snipe, Scafell, Salmon, Supercargo, 
Sunny-jim, Soprano, Sturford,! Squeak, Senga, Talbot, 
Tamworth, Tatticalli, Tryandu, Templems), Tufted-hen, 
Tarbaby, Tina, Talfourd, Towser, The-fiddler, Taffy, 
Truth, Tobias-john, Troloss, Tax, Tormead, Theodore, 
Teufel, Tidy-hero, Toto, Usher, Usgood, Victor, Vilikins, 
Victoria, Vinna, Vacuna, Wildman, Worthing, Wylemore, 
Wugmump, Wasp, Workitout, Whatho, Wamdee, Wild- 
violet, Winifred, We-two, Wyst, Wimbledon, Waver, 
Widow-twigg, Wynell, Waterside, Weel, Wizard, Yoko, 
Yelleklub, Yasmar, Yellow, Zika, Zou-zou, Z.Y.X., Zulu; 
and one without a pseudonym from Boscombe. 

There appear to be two “ Kiwis,’’ one from Liverpool 
and one with no name or address. The latter is requested 
to become ‘‘ Keewee.’’ There are two ‘‘ Zulus.’’ The 
one from Corwen, Rug, is requested to become ‘‘ Induna,’” 
under which name her answers are registered. 


Eleventh Series 


The successful \solvers in this series, who each solved 
thirteen acrostics correctly, are: Aenea, Arosa, Bimbo, 
Cyprus, Chinchin, Colleen-bawn, Dolabella, Dumnorix, 
Esperance, Enos, Golo, Hittite, Ignota, Kamsin, Keys, 
Knot, Keepatit, Louth, Penguin, Sandow, Sturford, 
Square, Tobias-john. 

. For them the following Special Acrostic is set. 


Special Acrostic 
(For the ties only) 


Stuck on a mudbank useless thing to be, 
Helped partly to sing King from Kingdoms three, 


1. Behead the ordinary— not the priest. 
2. One of the A. E.’s troubles—not the least. 
3. Behead prince changed to bird by sorcery. 
4. Daniel himself the lion here must be. 


Explanations should be given. No alternatives can 
be accepted, but if no one guesses the acrostic correctly 
marks may be given for the best attempts. Answers 
should be marked, ‘“ special,’’ and should arrive not later 
than first post on Monday next. 

In#reply to ‘‘ Milton,’’ the Acrostic Editor greatly 
regrets that he did not receive an answer to No. 11 from 
her and cannot in any way trace it. It would be well if 
she complained to the G.P.O. 

In reply to ‘‘ Charingthay,”’ ‘‘ Fa'’ is the fourth note 
in music, (see Nuttall). His change from ‘‘ Grosvenor- 
two"' to ‘‘ Charingthay "’ is registered. 

“Grimstone"’ put ‘ Punctitio’’ in No. 13, a word 
which the Acrostic Editor is unable to find. 


DAE TALE ER. 


Current Games, 


Master and Pupil.—The remark- 
able advance of R. O. Schwarz as a 
bowler with a completely altered de- 
livery and at an entirely different pace 
is entirely due to the tuition of B. J. 
Bosanquet. Their bowling in delivery 
is singularly alike; both deliver the 
ball with all the indication of a leg- 
break action, and while Bosanquet’s 
bowling frequently spins sharply from 
leg Schwarz’s does not do so at all, but 
almost invariably ‘comes back” a 
great deal—sometimes keeping straight 
on. The former has very bad days on 
which it seems impossible for him to 
find a length; this he himself attri- 
butes to too much mixing. On the 
days, however, on which he finds a 
length he is practically unplayable on 
a fast wicket as in his action there is 
no indication whatever of change from 
leg-turner to break-back. A’ remark- 
able triumph was that of his in clean 
bowling Lilley, who kept wicket to}him 
throughout the Australian tour and 
should be able, if any man living is 
able, to discriminate which break has 
been put on the ball, yet he was alto- 
gether at fault at the Oval. Schwarz 
relies on a very good length and quick 
spin off the pitch, and his success has 
been quite one of the features of the past 
three weeks cricket. 


A Rare Distinction.—The great Sir Robert 
Peel once wrote to one of his supporters im- 
ploring him to retain the rare distinction ‘of 
not being a baronet. After Hayward had 
made his two centuries the other day against 
Sussex Major Trevor improved the occasion 
by expressing the hope that F. S. Jackson 
would retain the distinction of being a 
first-class cricketer who had never 
made two centuries in the same match. 
Hayward, like Arthur Shrewsbury, suc- 
cessfully resisted the temptation of 
being what I believe is known as a 
double centurion till he was a middle- 
aged cricketer, but he fell at last. It 
must, however, be said in extenuation 
of Hayward’s offence that when he 
played his two big innings against 
Sussex his side was badly in want of 
runs. Possibly Surrey would have 
saved the match if Hayward at his 
second knock had made gg instead of 
112, but on the whole no great harm 
was done. What, however, is really 
more remarkable than Hayward’s great 
feat against Sussex is the way he 
persists in making runs in the midst 
of the most depressing conditions. I 
do not know whether at the end of 
the season Hayward will have col- 
lected more runs than he has ever 
done before, but indisputably he is a greater 
batsman now than he was in the old 
days when he had Abel for a partner. The 
amount of responsibility he carries on his 
shoulders might reasonably put any batsman 
off his game occasionally, but Hayward is 
undeviating in his consistence. With a full 
knowledge that unless he makes at least 80 
or go Surrey are almost bound to be knocked 
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The mainstay of Hampshire 


out for a small total he piles up the runs in 
match after match with even greater regu- 
larity than in the days when he could always 
look for substantial support from Abel and 
Brockwell. 


Brains v. Muscle.—At the conclusion 
of the America v. England sports at 
Queen’s Club last Saturday week a friend of 
mine—an old Oxford running blue, who is 
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Two members of this year’s Cambridge eleven who are now 


qualified for Middlesex 


a great newspaper reader—said to me, “ I'll 
bet you a sovereign that on Monday morning 
some newspaper or other will tell us that the 
Yanks beat us because they use their brains 
while we only use our legs.” As it turned 
out my friend’s prediction was verified right 
enough “in the spirit,” as Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
would say, if not in the letter. In the first 
newspaper [ opened on the Monday morning 
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and Pastimes. 


“Brains Beat Muscle” caught my eye 
as the heading of the account of the 
sports at Queen’s Club. As a general 
proposition the truth of this heading is 
undeniable ; its special application; in 
that particular instance was, I think, 
open to some doubt. It is, of course, a 
commonplace that Americans take 
their athletics more seriously than we 
do. They train more strenuously and 
it may be more intelligently ; but in- 
telligence in their system of training is 
not sufficient to account for their victory. 


National Characteristics.—If this'is 
the case how comes it that the result 
of the superior intelligence is only seen 
in the shorter races—the ‘‘ dashes ?— 
and such events as throwing the ham- 
mer? I take it that the Harvard and 
Yale undergraduates do not abandon 
their intelligence when training for the 
mile and two miles, and yet in the 
long-distance contests they have 
always been beaten by Oxford and 
Cambridge. Last Saturday week I 
watched all the races pretty closely and 
I do not believe that any form of train- 
ing however intelligent would have 
enabled Barclay to have beaten Schick 
or Alcot to have beaten Gregson. The 
truth is that the Yale and Harvard victory 
was an example not so much of the superior 
intelligence of the Americans as of one of the 
great differences in the national qualities. Put 
the difference down to climate or to mixed 
breeding or to anything you will, stamina is 
a British and quickness an American charac- 
teristic. Neither country can acquire the 
national qualities of the other, and I believe 
any attempt to copy with complete fidelity 
either in sport or business those 
methods which are peculiarly American 
would be destined to spell failure in 
England. 


A Matter of Opinion.—The York- 
shiremen I suppose considered that 
they were badly treated by the weather 
in their match against .Gloucester at 
Dewsbury, while I daresay the sup- 
porters of Gloucester on their part 
believed that the thunderstorm deprived 
them of an opportunity of defeating 
Yorkshire. Those of us who are neither 
Yorkshiremen nor West countrymen 
probably think it was Gloucester}|that 
mainly benefited by the  thunder- 
storm. With the wicket in anything 
like good condition 251 runs was not 
a very formidable total for a side 
that contains such cricketers as F. S. 
Jackson and Hirst, not to speak of 
Tunnicliffe and Denton. Had York- 
shire been defeated all interest would 
have vanished from the county championship 
as Lancashire’s position at the head of the 
table would have been practically assured. 


Comparative Value.—If records are to be 
piled up at their present rate some method 
will have to be discovered of ascertaining their 
comparative value. Is the making, for ex- 
ample, of three consecutive centuries a greater 
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feat than scoring two centuries in the same 
match? Or is the player who takes 100 
wickets and scores 2,000 runs in the same 
‘season a more distinguished cricketer than 
the man who takes 200 wickets and scores 
1,000 runs? Perhaps the M.C.C. might 
undertake to decide the delicate question. 
The trouble, however, would be to find what 
would be a reliable method of valuation. It 
has been mathematically proved that in poker 
a flush should beat a 
straight, and perhaps 
the study of the doc- 
trine of chances might 
heip to place two 
centuries in the same 
innings and three con- 
‘secutive centuries in 
their proper order. 


Frank Iredale on 
Test Matches. —After 
‘all we have heard 
recently of the injustice 
-done to the Australian 
teams in not playing 
the test matches in 
England to a finish it 
is curious to find that 
Frank Iredale takes a 
-directly opposite view. 
In the very interesting 
-article which he con- 
tributed to the Daily 
Mail \ast week Iredale 
-declared that if it is 
‘decided to play the test 
matches in this 
country, whether 
three or five, to a finish Australia will be 
the sufferer. “The weaker side,” writes 
Iredale, “must always be the side that has 
the weaker bowling, and just now that side 
appears to be Australia. I have sufficient 
faith in our own players to know that they 
will endeavour to strengthen the batting in 
-every way to make up for any deficiency in 
the other departments, but it will require 
superhuman efforts on the part of Noble and 
his bowlers to compete against the English 
‘bowlers on their own ground in any test 
match played to a finish.” Iredale has, of 
‘course, ample opportunities for ascertaining 
the general feeling among Australian cricketers 
-on this subject, but from what Mr. Warner 
told us I was certainly under the impression 
that the proposal to play test matches to a 
finish in England had the support of practi- 
cally every first-class cricketer in Australia. 
We may be sure, however, of one thing ; if 
the question of a fight to a finish comes up 
‘again for discussion, as it seems certain to do, 
the authorities will not in the least be 
influenced by any consideration of whether 
ithe change is more likely to benefit the 
English or the Australian sides. 


Iredale on Barracking.—In the same 
article Iredale appears as an apologist for the 
barrackers. Barracking, according to Iredale, 
iis not so much an original sin as a frame of 
sind induced by sitting for hours in a broiling 
sun waiting for the game to be begun or 
wesumed. Many of us were certainly under 
the opinion that some of the recent barracking 
‘on Australian grounds took place when the 
rain was falling and not when the sun was 
broiling ; butlet that pass. Without going so 
far as Mr. Iredale in considering that the 
players are originally to blame for the displays 
of barracking, there is no doubt that first-class 
cricket in the eyes of the spectators suffers 
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from a great deal of unnecessary delay., I 
have seen even a well-ordered crowd at Lord’s 
grow decidedly restive on Bank Holiday at 
what they considered an undue extension of 
the interval between the innings, and the 
adjournment for tea is often the cause of 
grave discontent; still, this discontent, how- 
ever natural, seems hardly a sufficient excuse 
for expressing one’s emotion in broken glass 
and cinders. 


Tall Scoring and Drawn Games. — I 
should like to see Mr. Home Gordon or 
Mr. Warner, or someone with a long memory 
and a genius for statistics, turn his attention 
to the question of how far tall scoring results 
in drawn games. I am inclined to think that 
the result of his inquiries might upset some 
very popular theories. Speaking without the 
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book the present cricket season has hitherto 
been almost unique in the matter of high 
scoring. Seldom if ever before has the list 
of batting averages contained such a lengthy 
list of batsmen with averages of not less than 
50; yet in the face of all this the number of 
drawn games has not been excessively large. 
I can certainly recollect at least two seasons 
in which drawn games were much more 
numerous, though the scoring was not nearly 
so high as in the pre- 
sent year of grace. I 
mean, of course, sea- 
sons in which drawn 
games were not due 
to bad weather. How- 
ever, this is essentially 
a matter for figures 
and not for conjecture, 
and a comparison such 
as I suggest would 
certainly make an 
interesting article to 
read however tedious 
to compile. 


Mr; Fry, -v. the 
Bowlers.—Mr. Fry, by 
the way, always proves 
a fascinating subject 
for the statistician, and 
I see that Mr. E. B. 
Cheales of Mundon has 
compiled a table show- 
ing all Mr. Fry’s scores 
for Sussex against each 
of the counties since 
1893. Mr.Fry’s highest 
average, viz., 226, is 
against Derby, and his lowest, 30°21, against 
Lancashire, but the first of these is some- 
what deceptive as he has only had one 
innings against the Derby bowlers. Of those 
counties against which C. B. Fry has played 
in ten or more matches Leicester pro- 
vides him with an average of just 100, and 
Middlesex and Yorkshire with 80 and 65 
respectively. An interesting fact to be 
gathered from the table is Mr. Fry’s compara- 
tive ill success against Gloucestershire. Apart 
from C. L. Townsend Gloucestershire has not 
been rich in great bowlers since 1893; yet 
against the county of Grace and Jessop Mr. 
Fry in twenty innings has only been able to 
compile 759 runs with an average of 34. Inthe 
past ten years Mr. Fry has taken more runs 
from the Surrey bowlers than from the bowlers 
of any other county, and in good truth they 
have good reason to dread him at the Oval; 
thirty innings, 1,837 runs, with an average of 
61, is not a combination of figures that can 
be viewed with equanimity by any bowler. 


An Unenviable Position.—Yorkshire in 
their Bank Holiday match with Lancashire 
were in the somewhat unenviable position of 
knowing that a defeat would almost certainly 
destroy their chances of winning the champion- 
ship and thata victory would still leave Lanca- 
shire at the head of the table. When the 
match began Lancashire’s percentage was in 
such a healthy state that it required two 
defeats to make their position at all critical. 
The curious point about the Lancashire team 
this season is that notwithstanding its many 
brilliant performances there is only one member 
of the side who could be regarded as a certainty 
for the English team if the Australians were 
with us this year. The claims of R. H. Spooner 
and Cuttell might be considered, but only 
Tyldesley would be absolutely necessary to 
a representative side. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Frm time to time the question of the 
rights of golfers to pursue their game 
on. public commons or on places where 
alleged rights of way exist becomes acute, and 
at present the anti-golf spirit seems to be 
peculiarly rampant. Hardly had Mr. Sidney 
Colvin pronounced upon the pernicious in- 
fluence of golf upon scenery and on the 
literary associations of historic spots, and 
denounced the ‘‘ devouring” class who yell 
“fore ” and threaten the ordinary pedestrian 
with danger to life and limb, than we hear of 
an agitation to turn the golfers off Mitcham 
Common. 


The golf club obtained a right some years 

ago to lay out a golf course on part of 
the common. The land dealt with was almost 
entirely under gorse and was useless for any 
purpose, and the course was made and the 
putting greens laid out at great 
expense. Although the club bore 
the whole of this and still bears 
the enormous annual cost of up- 
keep the ground is free to any 
resident who wishes to play on it 
and no other rights are interfered 
with. Cricket and football are 
played on the common, and all 
parts of it are open for the pedes- 
trian. There is plenty of room 
for golf and all the other sports, 
and so far there has been perfect 
harmony between all parties who 
use it for recreation, each seeking 
as far as possible to get his own 
enjoyment without interfering with 
that of others. 


n every community, nowever, 
there are certain spirits who 
from motives of class antipathy, 
jealousy, or downright malice can- 
not bear to see other people en- 
joying themselves in any way that 
they do not or cannot themselves 
affect. They leave no stone un- 
turned to annoy and obstruct those 
who are exercising a_ perfectly 
legitimate right, and their methods 
are always the same. In previous 
agitations the meaner spirits have 
torn up the golfers’ putting greens, . 
stolen the flags and tee boxes, 
and even offered personal obstruc- 
tion, The others write to the 
papers pointing out the iniquity of 
the “ golf monopolists” or hold meetings and 
talk about the way that the public rights are 
being sacrificed in the interests of a selfish 
and bloated aristocracy. 


Without entering into the merits of the 

dispute further than to say that so far 
as can be judged by the evidence the Mitcham 
golfers are merely exercising their legal rights 
in a perfectly legitimate way and without in- 
juring the rights of others in the common, 
there are one or two considerations which 
the anti-golf crusaders at Mitcham and else- 
where would do well to bear in mind. 


[2 the first place it is a misstatement of 

fact to say that golfers who play on a 
common monopolise it. The general view 
of the agitator is that if he is requested to 
move aside his rights are being interfered 
with. He forgets, or is not able to understand, 


that where golf is allowed by law the golfer 
has as much right to play the game within its 
prescribed area as he has to walk or sit or 
otherwise disport himself, and that if he by 
his presence prevents the golfer from playing 
his game it is he and not the golfer who is 
monopolising the place. No person in using 
a common can exercise his right upon it to 
prejudice that of another. It is the duty of 
everyone to inform himself how the several 
rights are exercised and so to comport himself 
that everyone’s privileges are conserved. 


[¢ is ignorance or misunderstanding of this 

simple and equitable principle which is 
at the bottom of a great deal of the ouicry 
against golfers. The indignation manifest: 4 
so often at the cry of “fore” is absolutely 
unreasonable, 
warning imposed upon the golfer for the safety 
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of the public and it isa burden on the right 
of the pedestrian which he must suffer just 
as the golfer suffers the presence of the 
pedestrian in his path. It is only by mutual 
concession and forbearance that the amenities 
of a common can be enjoyed by everybody. 


n view of the outcry against golfers it is 
amusing to see the way that cricketers 
and footballers escape. Many London com- 
mons are now entirely given up to cricket 
and football, and they are so covered with 
players at most seasons of the year that the 
public are deprived of all use of them, and not 
only is this the case but all the beautiful 
natural features in the shape of mounds and 
hillocks, gorse bushes, hedges, and ditches 
are removed and the whole place made as 
diversified and beautiful as a parade ground. 
Acres of what was once beautiful turf are 
trampled into mud in wet weather, and in 
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summer nothing is left but a bare expanse 
of dusty ground with here and there a few 
patches of dead grass. 


\Vte ee may. be said against golf and 
golfers in this connection it cannot be 
alleged that the game destroys the beauty 
and amenity of any common near London on 
which it is played in the way that cricket and 
footballdo. The excellence and enjoyment of 
the game depend upon the preservation of 
the natural features of the ground, and the 
care of the turf is the golfer’s first duty. It 
is not too much to say that but for the golfers 
many of our finest commons would ere now, 
have been robbed of all their attractions as 
places of public resort, while many others, of 
which Mitcham is an example, would still be 
mere expanses of profitless gorse, useless and 
inaccessible for any purposes of recreation. 


a [here is another point which 

may be commended to the 
attention of those who would like 
to see golfers hounded off our 
London commons. Before golf 
courses were made on these com- 
mons they were the daily resort of 
the lowest and most dangerous 
class of loafers, who crouched 
amongst the gorse and were the 
terror of all the local residents, 
who could not allow their young 
daughters or children to go on the 
common unprotected. The golfers 
have cleared out these pests in 
scores of places. There are a few 
still at Mitcham, and it is amusing 
to note that one of the grievances 
against the golfers is that they 
employ a man to keep an eye on 
the movements of these town 
vagabonds who frequent the com- 
mon for the purpose of stealing 
golf balls. 


M: G. Herbert Windeler, who 

is president of the United 
States Golf Association, has the 
honour of being the first English- 
man who has been elected to that 
responsible post. Mr. Windeler, 
who was educated at Marlborough, 
s an_all-round sportsman, and as 
noe has been settled in Boston, 
Mass., for the past ten years he 
has a knowledge of sporting 
usages and etiquette on both sides of the 
Atlantic that must be almost unique. The 
United States Golf Association is to be con- . 
gratulated on its choice of one who is so 
admirably qualified to discharge the duties 
of his office and is as popular here as he is 
in the States, 


Ams the many new golf resorts which 

have come into existence in the last ten 
years none has achieved a greater success 
than Cruden Bay, a beautiful natural links on 
the Aberdeenshire coast about twelve miles 
north of Aberdeen. The course is due to 
the enterprise of {the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway Company, which in addition to 
laying out the links has built a palatial 
hotel replete with all modern comforts. The 
air is bracing, the coast scenery is magnificent, 
and the whole neighbourhood makes a perfect 
venue for a golfing or seaside holiday. 
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I have seen it stated lately that the reason why the trans- 

atlantic and other long-distance passengers are going by 
German liners and forsiking British vessels is not so much 
the superior speed of some German boats (which, after all, 
is not of vital interest to more than a few business men and 
is probably taken out in vibration) as the British rigour of 
evening dress at and after dinner. This may well be; the 
passengers who cross most often and. pay most heavily are 
generally people who have not grown up in a world where 
evening dress for dinner was as a law of the Medes and 
Persians. The millionaire who has cornered pork or chew- 
ing gum can dress on great occasions, but as a daily 
ceremony evening dress seems to him to be a sheer waste of 
time, which might be employed in poker or in conducting 
his business by wireless telegraphy. There is much to be 
said for his views from the standpoint of common sense. A 
big ship is not a private house or town hotel, and it is use- 
less to regard it as such. A dressing-room on land is simple, 
and all the necessary articles of dress and toilet are put out 
in places where they can be found and used conveniently ; 
also, a dressing-room on land, except in case of an earth- 


quake, keeps still. 
N ow, in a state-room the space is strictly limited; much 
of the wardrobe of the inmates has to be kept packed. 
The extraction of a man’s, and still more of a. woman’s, 
evening apparel is a toilsome business. Dressing is also a 
weariness; even the largest ship on the calmest sea is never 
without some motion, and occasionally there is a good deal 
of rolling. The slightest unexpected jerk or. slip may ruin 
the economy of a lady’s hair or a gentleman’s shirt front 
irretrievably. Nothing short of engaging a suite of rooms 
and taking over a valet can well ensure dressing with any 
comfort on shipboard. Then, when the meal is over, the 
passengers do not go to the theatre or a party or spend the 
evening in a drawing-room; if the weather is fine they go 
on deck, and if rough to their rooms. Now, would people 
on land think so much of dressing for dinner if they had to 
take a walk in the park afterwards or else sit in their 
bedrooms? And a stroll on deck is far more risk to evening 
dress than a walk on land. Even when the weather is 
calmest there are smuts from above; there may be spray 
from. below. 
a lady’s hair and dress when she comes out of the dining 
saloon must be well covered or both will be ruined for the 
evening in a few minutes of promenade on the deck, and a 
man’s shirt front is in similar danger. Now it stands to 
reason that if evening dress has to be covered up for the 
greater part of the evening it hardly seems to be worth 
putting, on. 


a dress for dinner in something different from the garb 

of the rest of the day is reasonable and even neces- 
sary ; it is the putting off of the working or exercising garb 
for the festal garments suited to refreshment and recreation. 
As such the present evening dress is not intolerably incon- 
venient on land, but at sea it clashes with the elementary 
conditions of the scene. 


We need to alter our fashions of evening dress, more 
particularly for gentlemen. Ladies’ fashions alter 
themselves yearly without the apparent intervention of any 
intelligent or intelligible will, but male evening costume 
has now remained much the same in essentials for a good 
many years, and it is time that a radical change should be 
2ffected. ‘ 


ape present scheme of black suit, white shirt front and 

tie, and patent leather boots is inoffensive ; that is its 
chief merit. On the other. hand, it is worn by waiters; that 
is its chief defect. Its severity represses alike the ‘artist’s 
desire for colour and form and the vulgarian’s craving for 
ostentation. The richest of men can do little more than 
wear a big diamond solitaire blazing in his shirt front; the 
most artistic or refined can only bespeak attention by 
elegance of cut in his coat and some unobtrusive invention 
in the matter of sleeve links and watch chain, Evening 
dress as it now reigns over the civilised world is a confession 
that bad taste is general and art in a hopeless minority. 
We condemn the artist, the man with taste, to black and 
white becatise we dare not leave reds and blues within 


There is almost always a wind. Obviously * 
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By Adrian Ross. 


reach of the ninety-and-nine just men with no eye ‘for 
colour. 


Peters it is safer to prevent men from rushing on all the 
shades of the palette at will, but some compromise 
might be made. Why should not dress suits be made of 
quiet colours that would yet relieve the monotony of a 
male gathering nearly as well as uniforms? Nay, why 
should not all men have uniforms? I feel convinced that 
provided men could design, or have designed for them, neat 
and artistic uniforms for their regiments, which they could 
wear in the evening, conscription would be easy. Or, at 
any rate, the rule of black should be relaxed, and purple, 
plum colour, dark blue, dark green, with a touch of gold 
lace or embroidery on the flaps and lapels, should revive 
the sober splendours of old times. Velvet in winter, silk in 
summer, should be permissible. Nay, a jury of artists 
might allow even greater daring, and some of our well-made 
youths or grave senators might appear in the fantastic or 
sedate richness that was appropriate to their age and would 
have been adopted as a matter of course four centuries 


back. 
[: would be best to abolish modern evening dress as used 
by waiters. The adoption by this class of the clothes 
in use by nearly all the guests they serve is one of the most 
inept customs in existence. The waiter, by his very 
functions, ought to be distinct from the guest. The eye 
should be able to detect him at once in the crowd, for other- 
wise how can the refreshments he brings be intercepted, or 
how can the host at an hotel dinner know whether to call 
the man or await his coming? It ought to be quite plain 
from a waiter’s clothes not only that he is nothing but a 
waiter but which particular waiter he is. For other reasons * 
conventional evening dress is wrong for waiters.. It looks 
incongruous when worn all day, its freshness is at the mercy 
of a stray splash of soup or coffee, and when,at all shabby 
it is the seediest apparel imaginable. Except in very par- 
ticular restaurants the waiter looks like a strayed reveller 
who has been up all night and everynight. Self-respecting 
hotels and clubs put their waiters into livery, and that is the 
only proper and practical course. If we wish to distinguish 
the waiter without livery let him have a conspicuous but 
artistic badge. Let him appear in neat and sober apparel 
and put om his token when he comes on duty instead of 
donning a worn-suit and yellowing shirt that cannot be fresh 
and may be even frowsy. 


B 


ut what will the ladies say? One reason for the per- 
manence of gentlemen’s evening dress in its present 


‘ugly and uninteresting state is said to be the desire of the 
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dressing sex for a sober background. Black and white 
show up colours, colours may clash with them. Some 
highly respectable scarlet woman of society might have a 
husband who looked well in plum ; could they ever be seen, 
together? Even at Cambridge where blazers are allowed 
to relieve the monotony of male dress the combination on 
the towing path of Lady Margaret, scarlet, Emmanuel, 
cherry, St. Catharine’s, claret, Selwyn’s, crimson, was 
enough to set many children’s teeth on edge. An artistic 
undergraduate would sometimes have to invent a club and 
a blazer for it before he could consort with his dearest friend 
in another college of clashing colours. If men are not 
careful to harmonise their colours and only sit or dance with 
persons whose shades go with their own our last state may 
be worse than our first, and the British ballroom may show 
the crude and unchastened riot of primary hues hitherto 
confined to American musical pieces. 


That evening dress, that evening dress, 
The artist’s natred and distress, 
Shall this be ever banished ? 
And shall the manly form unfold 
The gleam of velvet, silk, and gold 
As in the ages vanished ? 


It may be so, and yet we fear 
(Such little taste endows us here) 
Some revel weirdly shocking, 
When through the dance a dandy goes 
In purple doublet, scarlet hose, 
Gilt shoe, and crimson stocking. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Penalty of Patriotism.—As a rule 
one pays higher for the luxury of indulging a 
virtue than for the exercise of a vice. In a 
burst of patriotic enthusiasm I determined 
that my new French car should be fitted with 
a British body. I placed the order with a 
firm of coachbuilders of repute. The result 
is that my body cost me £120, where in 
Paris I could have got the same thing for 
£65. lamwrong. It would not have been 
the same thing—it would have been infinitely 
better, for my brand-new car is “ finished” 
about as roughly as a hansom cab. None of 
the colours I chose for paint and upholstery 
have been approximated ; in fact, no attempt 
was made to match them. I have bought 
my experience—and the body—dearly, and 


at the price of my belief in average British 
coachbuilding, for we all know there are 


This type of car is the outcome of many years of experience and is an admirable example of a roomy and comfortable car, of ample power, smooth and silent running. 
The price is only 450 guineas, which is about half the price of foreign makes of the same build 


at a moderate cost. 


one or two firms in this country which turn 
out admirable car bodies though the price 
runs high. 


Bodies Cost £15.—I was talking recently 
to two of the leading car-builders in Great 
Britain, and both averred that before five 
years have passed car-body construction in 
this country will be taken entirely from the 
hands of coachbuilders, and that cars from 
chassis to fancy trimmings will be turned out 
complete at the factories. These gentlemen 
assured me that the actual cost of a body for 
a four-seated touring car is less than £15, 
and that the excessively high charges of the 
British coachbuilder, and frequently for very 
indifferent work, add so materially to the 
cost that this seriously affects the sale of 
cars. Hence their determination to add this 
branch to the mechanical end of their busi- 
ness and so supply the car complete and 
ready for use. 


Driving to the Common Danger.—A 
successful and interesting point was recently 
raised in a motor case where the police 
retorted on the works manager of the Duryea 
Company—he had complained to them of an 
accident caused by a big dog that had got 
under the wheel of his car—by summoning him 
for driving to the ‘‘common danger.” The 
prosecution, after considerable hard swearing, 
admitted to defendant’s counsel that their 
case was closed, whereupon counsel raised 
the novel contention that in the 1896 Act 
no such offence as driving to the common 
danger exists, this appearing only in the 
Local Government Board’s regulations. 


The Police Pleaded in Vain.—The police, 
nonplussed by the new legal point, begged to 
be allowed to send for a copy of the Local 
Government Board’s 
regulations, but coun- 
sel for the defence 
not only refused to 
allow the case to be 
reopened after the 
prosecution had de- 
clared it closed but 
raised a further and 


A 20-25-H.P. HUMBER TOURING CAR 


most interesting point which was acknowledged 
by the bench to be valid. He contended 
that since the Local Government Board’s 
regulations are subject to alteration at any 
time a printed copy was not sufficient in law, 
and that a written copy sealed and signed by 
the Secretary of State alone was legally valid. 
The bench perforce upheld this contention 
and the case was dismissed. Here is a good 
point for a motorist summoned under the 
driving-to-the-public-danger clause. 


Ladies without ‘‘ Mufflers.” — Women who 
possess loud voices and use them continually 
are said in automobile circles to resemble 
motor cars without mufflers. 


Chauffeurs and Liveries.—It is astonishing 
that men who can afford to buy £800 to 
£1,000 cars often grudge the money to put 
their chauffeurs into livery. You see smart, 
expensive cars full of smart, expensive people 
whose driver wears an old tweed peaked cap, a 
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coat of one colour and trousers of another. 
For a very few pounds a motor tailor will 
turn out a chauffeur as a smart ornament to 
the driving seat rather than as the “ come- 
down-in-the-world” individual he is often 
made to look. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. ERNEST LEIGH.—I always advise 
lady car-owners to “stable” their vehicles 
where an inclusive care and upkeep charge is 
made by the month. As a rule a woman is 
imposed upon by her chauffeur, and the 
repair bills of a femininely-owned car are 
apt to run high. Since your car is a 15-h.p. 
C.G.V. and experience has shown that your 
chauffeurs are so difficult to manage, why not 
go round and have a talk with the courteous 
manager of the London Motor Garage Com- 
pany at 33-37, Wardour Street, and see if 
you cannot arrange to have your car garaged 
there and kept in absolute running repair at 
so much per month ?. Ladies would save great 
expense and endless worry by putting their 
cars and chauffeurs under such expert direc- 
tion. Under the eye of a big garage a chau/f- 


feur behaves much better than in a private 


stable with “‘ only a woman to boss him.” 


Crmpbell & Gray 


? 


A COUNTRY SQUIRE.—Before buying the 
make of car you suggest I would advise you 
to take a trial spin on a 12-h.p. Darracq, 
12-h.p. Gladiator, and 12-14-h.p. Humber 
and take your choice. The Datracqs are at 
483, Oxford Street; the Gladiators, S. F. 
Edge, Ltd., 14, New Burlington Street ; and 
the Humbers at 13, Cambridge Place, Pad- 
dington, W. The car you mention drinks up 
petrol like a thirsty mariner and is not a good 
hill-climber, which in your district is a séze 
gua non. You tell me your garage is in the 
midst of hay and corn stacks and you have 
no insurance policy. A “ fired” rick at any 
moment may destroy your car, your garage, 
and all the expensive tyres and accessories 
therein stored. Before you take your new car 
home carry with you a policy of the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of 
13, Pall Mall, S.W. This company issues 
a special motor-car insurance prospectus 
which you should write for. 


DLE VATE ER. 
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IN LAMA-LAND—CONCERNING SKUSHOKS AND GUMPAS. 


he central figure in the accompanying group of Tibetan monks 
is the abbot of Spittok, who presented me with the photo- 
graph. He is the seventeenth reincarnation, or as they call it, 
“skushok,” of an ancient saint who lived in the time of Buddha, 
‘named Pakula, whose image he carries in the beautifully-chased 
silver shrine box which is part of hisequipment. Unlike most lamas 
whom I have met he is a man of intelligence and liberal ideas. He 
has travelled down from his gumpa (monastery) in Little Tibet to 
Kashmir, while last year he attended the Delhi coronation durbar. 
He was educated in Lassa, and belonging himself to the strict sect 
of “ Gelupkas ” he sends all the young lamas who join his gumpa 
for three years training to that fountainhead of Lamaism. Being a 
“skushok”’ he is much venerated in the country, and he uses all the 
force of his character to re-establish his religion on its old firm basis. 
He refuses to countenance the sale of sacred relics and prayer wheels 
to travellers wishing to purchase them as curios and takes strong 
measures to stamp out the increasing laxity of morals. Quite recently 
he insisted on unfrocking and turning out a monk guilty of an in- 
trigue, although the other ‘authorities were very ready to wink at the 
offence. Altogether he is a man who acts up to his lights and whose 
individuality one can respect. 

A description of one gumpa may suffice for all. Generally 
perched on the summit of a high hill, and a picturesque object in 
full view of the surrounding country, a closer examination reveals 
the fact that mud and plaster with daubs and dashes of paint are 
the chief component parts of these religious edifices. A flight of 
steps and pillared portico, frescoed with symbolical designs in colours 
crude to our taste but mellowed with dirt and age, lead from a 
flagged courtyard into a large square half-dark chamber or chapel. 
This is similarly painted and pillared, hung round with Chinese 
silken flags, devil masks, vestments, and musical instruments, and 
reeks with incense. Up the centre aisle,"so to speak, are low seats 
raised only a few inches from the ground, covered with Lassa rugs, 
on which the lamas sit to listen to the Scriptures and drink Tibetan 
tea. At the far end, where the high altar would be in a Roman 
Catholic chapel, there is a great image of either Buddha or the 
patron deity of the gumpa, with smaller altars on either side dedi- 
cated to other incarnations or saints, and all with offerings of grain 
or oil or flowers in metal vases before them. Immediately fronting 
one of these images, generally to the right of it, is a raised chair 
occupied only by the head lama or abbot when he is present. Ina 
semi-separate apartment, situated like a reredos behind the altar, 


are more statues of gods, sometimes covered with gold or silver leaf 
and often more elaborate than those in the main church. Amongst 
these a large representation of Buddha or Chamba (ze., the Buddha 
of the future) is almost invariably found with a huge cauldron of 
grease before it in which a burning taper floats. At the end of a 
year, when the grease is nearly exhausted, it is refilled, for the light 
must never die. 

According to the size and importance of the gumpa chambers 
are multiplied and devoted to the worship of various deities and 
devils, as side chapels and shrines are to saints in the Greek and 
Roman churches, The resemblance of much of the parapher- 
nalia of Lamaism to Roman Catholicism—the orders of monks 
and nuns, the use of mitre-shaped caps, stoles and vestments, 
incense, shrines, choirs, votive offerings, and the cross in some 
designs—has been much commented on, and various theories 
advanced to explain it. 

Among the temple accessories in general use the most noticeable 
are the ‘‘ dorjé,” a small brass implement supposed to represent a 
thunderbolt and held by the priest on ceremonial occasions ; the 
“dhilbu” or holy bell, often beautifully chased and very sweet toned ; 
and the ‘‘mané khorlu ” or small metal prayer wheel carried in the 
hand; also the “ purbhu” or spiked three-sided javelin used to 
exorcise demons. The chief musical instruments are, first, copper 
and brass trumpets sometimes worked in silver of all sizes up to 8 ft. 
or 9 ft. long and so heavy that a large pair requires a man to support 
them as well as the two performers ; secondly, bell-metal cymbals 
from China ; thirdly, all sorts and conditions of drums, some slung 
on a stand like a gong, others mounted on long pointed handles of 
painted wood, some tiny ones called ‘‘damru” made from human 
skulls, and some reaching to the gigantic ; and fourthly, graceful, 
slender instruments (gyaling) with stops and holes like a cornet, 
which are sometimes covered with gold and silver and richly inlaid 
with precious stones. 

Tibetan artists have an outlet for their imaginations in the 
lovely “ puja-dans” or worshipping bowls of various shapes and 
designs, and the charm and amulet boxes for which the superstition 
of the people offers a ready market. The photograph, which shows 
part of a unique gathering of Tibetan monks, is now in my posses- 
sion and regarded as a memento of the days I spent in Little Tibet 
and in Sikkim. It was very kindly taken by Mr. Geoffrey Millais, 
whose beautiful photographs of Kashmir are well known to all 
travellers in that country. LILIAN LE MESURIER. 


TIBETAN MONKS 


This photograph, taken by Mr. Geoffrey Millais, appeared on a reduced scale in Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s recent volume, 


“Round Kanchen-junga,” and is 


reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Arnold 
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A World Asleep.—Sartorially as well as 
mentally most of us have gone to sleep. 
Now that the “silly ” season is in full swing— 
the season of long hours spent ruminating by 
the sea, of punting quietly down dreamy 
backwaters or of hearing the lazy wavelets 
lap against the yachts’ sides in the blue 
waters of the Solent—one feels almost apolo- 
getic for introducing the subject of clothes. 
As a matter of fact we have all something of 
La Cigale about our composition, While the 
sun shines and the glass keeps a fair average 
and the butterflies are hovering like satellites 
round the roses we forget that such things as 
autumn frocks exist. We forget, too, that 
when a sudden drop of the mercury occurs 
we shall be roused to a sense of the evanes- 
cence of the present state of things just as a 


sleeper is aroused from his rosy slumbers by a 


sudden douche of ice-cold water. 


Concerning Velvet.—We are all of 
us—fashion’s chroniclers as well as 
fashion’s followers—too fond of saying 
that La Mode herself sleeps like a chry- 
salis during August. In reality she does 
nothing of the kind; she is far more 
like the busy little ant who is husband- 
ing his resources and laying in a rich 
supply for winter use, and she has quite 
decided upon our frocks and frills for 
the autumn... For velvet and velveteen 
there is going to be a great vogue next 
winter, so much so that I am inclined 
to think they will take as great a hold 
on my sex as taffetas has during the 
summer season. Last year chiffon 
velvet was the most notable novelty— 
the most-talked-of item for winter wear 
—that was introduced. It began its 
career at an almost fancy price in 
Paris, but by the end of the season 
enterprising manufacturers were pro- 
ducing what appeared to be a material 
of equal quality at far less than half 
the price. This season, however, if 
rumour be true, we are going back to a 
heavier and more solid material- which 
will divide the honours with velours 
mousseline or chiffon velvet, while 
panne velvet will prove a great attrac- 
tion not only for trimmings but for 
entire gowns as well. 


The Humble Velveteen.—But if 
the possession of a real velvet gown 
has immense attraction for every 
woman amongst us there is a great 
deal to be said for its humbler sister, 
to wit, velveteen. As a matter of fact 
there is likely to be a far bigger 
sale in velveteen than velvet, not 
only because it is priced so much 
more moderately but that as a material 
for hard wear it crushes and creases much 
less than silk velvet, and when applied 
to the plainer style of skirt also hangs 
better. There are deeper shadows, too, and 
softer colourings in a perfectly dyed and 
finished velveteen, and in the case of the few 
new examples which I have seen the shades 


in which they are carried out are perfectly 
exquisite. It is a point to be observed that 
the second season in which any “ new ” colour 
appears is always the height and apex of its 
popularity, and consequently this winter there 
will be a great and almost astonishing demand 
for all the many tones of golden brown. 


SHOOTING COSTUME 


Of checked tweed with velvet collar 


Colours. — Greens, too, will have an 
immense vogue, and it is difficult to say 
which particular shade will “lead” ; but of the 
darker tones myrtle and hunter’s green will un- 
doubtedly have a large following, while there 
are, besides, lovely serpent greens and some 
darker shades of reseda as well as willow 
which are all well worth considering. Added 
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to these there is the inevitable champagne 
for evening wear, several nickel greys running 
up the scale from light to dark, while a good 
deal of genuine jet black will be called into 
requisition. For evening wear the latter will 
be very much ex évidence, for when all is 
said and done I doubt whether there is any- 
thing more becoming to a woman, and more 
especially a fair woman, than a_ black velvet 
dinner gown. It makes the most indifferent 
complexion look soft and attractive, and it 
gives depth to the eyes just_as candlelight 
gives them sparkle and. brightness. For 
trimming—and a great many of the winter 
cloth costumes will be generously trimmed 
with velvet—there are some wonderful blues, 
known to the trade as “delft,” not to speak 
ofa whole variety of orange and saffron shades, 
and there are mole greys, rose and raspberry 
reds, and silver, besides a 
number of others, among 
the most notable which 
will be employed by the 
smart milliners for hats of 
the useful and “ morn- 
ing” description being the 
Scotch plaids in shades 
that are beautifully 
blended and never too 
vivid or crude. 


Variations. — But I 
have not yet done with 
the question of the velvets 
up to date. The subject 
is far too important a one 
to be dismissed lightly, 
and like all worthy themes 
it lends itself to many 
variations. A new velvet 
which deserves a great 
deal of notice in modistic 
circles is that which is 
supplemented with a tiny 
dot the size of a pin’s 
head, which looks for all 

= the world as though it 
2 had been’ embroidered 
upon it and which no 
amount of wear will rub 
off. Another “ variation ” 
which is specially adapted 
for coats is the black 
“broadtail” velvet, so 
cunningly made that it 
has all the appearance of 
very fine skins, and 
though we were intro- 
duced to something of 
the kind last winter this 
season’s fabric is to my 
mind infinitely superior 
anda veritable wonder of clever workmanship. 


Capes and Cloaks for Evening Wear.— 
Naturally it goes without saying that the new 
evening capes and cloaks will be fashioned of 
velours to meet the general demand. It is 
quite clear already that the choice of style which 
will be permitted to us as regards the sortie 
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du thédtre of to-morrow is such a wide one 
that there is no reason whatever why we 
should not each select the pattern accord- 
ing to that which is most likely to suit our 
own particular type of figure or face and not 
slavishly follow any gewve upon which we may 
fancy La Mode has set her seal. Coats will still 
be worn—more especially the veritable Direc- 
toire and Henri IV. coats—but we shall see, 
too, a number of little loose-fitting wraps with 
voluminous sleeves and very full capes, while 
others carry one back to the days of the cé-de- 
vant dolman with its wide cape sleeves actually 
springing from the back seam and caught 
with large ribbon rosettes. Mara- 
bout and the old-fashioned swans- 
down will be employed a good deal 
for the trimming of evening. wraps 
as well as.ostrich feather trimming 
—which always makes its reappear- 
ance once in every four years or so 
—and lace and fringe. 


A Novel Fichu.—As I said last 
week, the fichu style of trimming 
the present-day simple summer 
gown is more popular than any 
other and very simple and practical, 
and a very pretty little ‘wrap ” 
which can be used as a supplement 
to any gown is the Normandy fichu. 
It is fashioned in clos2 imita- 
tion of the little shawl accessory 
worn by the Normandy peasant, 
and the modern é/égante has it 
carried out entirely of lace folded 
like a kerchief into three-cornered 
shape and drawn down behind in 
three folds, so that the point reaches 
exactly to the waist-line. It is 
crossed in front, the ends being 
hidden under the ceinture, and it 
is either edged with a fringe of 
white silk or a frill of lace of 
a different make to that of which 
the fichu is formed. In lieu of the 
lace the fichu is not infrequently 
carried out in chiffon, soft satin, 
gauze, or even taffetas, but I am 
inclined to give the palm to the lace 
fichus for the simple reason that 
they can be used for the adornment 
of any gown and do not tie one to 
colour. 


The “ Tailor” Blouse.—From 
time to time the old story that the 
blouse is. going out of fashion has 
been bruited about like the “ Rus- 
sian scandal” of our schoolroom 
days that owed its origin to a base- 
less theory. In each case the con- 
trary has been proved so incon- 
testably that we have at last ceased 
to agitate our minds with such 
canards. This season instead of 
the ridiculous oft-repeated tale we 
hear that the blouse prospect looks 
brighter than ever. Nun’s veiling 
—the real familiar nun’s_ veiling 
of which fifteen or twenty years ago con- 
firmation frocks were almost invariably 
fashioned—will be used very much for the 
blouse of autumn as well as the light silky 
material which is known to Americans by 
the name of ‘ Lansdowne.” It is good 
to learn, too, that the “ fussy ” blouse 
by no means monopolises the field. The 
smart tailored styles with neat stocks will be 
very much favoured for autumn wear, and 
carried out in a colour to match the costume 
with which they are worn when they are not 
all white, the white woollen shirt or blouse 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


being in fact destined to play quite a con- 
siderable part in the modistic schemes for the 
“fall.” Heavier materials include woollen 
crépe and Saxony flannel, and regarding the 
simpler styles the yoke will be by no means 
indispensable. 


Coming Styles.—Many. of them will be 
box-pleated down the front and over the 
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REDFERN CREATION 


Of white broderie anglaise 


shoulders, with no reference whatever to the 
sloping effect, while others will be of the simple 
cross-over description forming a kind of point 
in front and cut so as to reveal the stock and 
collar. The fulness either describes a pouch 
or more frequently it is drawn tightly under the 
belt, while the sleeves are of the style which 
are known as the “bishop”—a good deal 
modified as a concession to the Directoire coats 
which will beso much worn—and then finished 
with a long cuff reaching almost to the elbow. 
The wide, crush leather belt will be an almost 
inevitable feature of these blouses, several of 
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the newest belts being fastened with two, 
three, or four little straps and buckles in the 
front. In cases where the yoke is still worn 
it will be in the style of the spring models, 
viz., coming well down over the shoulders, and 
I have seen the prettiest model in white 
delaine piped with orange taffatas, while all 
round the yoke was embroidered a design of 
circular motifs representing spiders’ webs 
worked in o1ange silk, the same being repeated 
round the upper portion of the cuffs. 


Seen at Goodwood.—Among the many 
pretty gowns worn at Goodwood last week 
one of the prettiest was of white 
point d’esprit made up over a fond 
of pale green taffetas. The skirt 
was put very full into the waist and 
trimmed from about a third of the 
way down with a quantity of little 
frills of its own material, every 
third flounce being headed with 
bands of green velvet ribbon supple- 
mented at intervals with butterfly 
bows. The upper part of the bodice 
suggested a gauged yoke crossed 
with bands of ribbon velvet caught 
in front with little bows, while the 
lower part was in the form of a 
short, rounded bolcro gathered close 
to the figure, the space between 
either side of the bolero being filled 
in with the point d’esprit pouched 
over the green taffetas ceinture. 
The sleeves were composed of little 
frills alternating with bands of 
ribbon finished on the inner side 
with bows; with it was worn a 
long coat of thin white cloth em- 
broidered with eyelet-hole stitchery 
and a large Trianon hat of white 
soft straw bound with black velvet 
and trimmed with a high panache 
of white ostrich plumes. There 
were numbers of white gowns to be 
seen, and some of the coats in 
shantung, silk, or cloth were really 
beautiful. 


Belts and Ties. — There are 
always new developments in the 
matter of neckwear at this season 
of the year as well as novelties in 
ceintures. A pretty waistbelt which 
attracted my attention at a smart 
couturiere’s in Bond Street was of 
black satin, very deep at the back, 
narrowing off a little to the front 
and adorned with a key pattern of 
black cloth, while the buckle which 
fastened it took the form of the 
ultra-fashionable bat-in silver with 
outspread wings. A new idea in ties 
whichlis beginning to be fashionable 
in America, but which I doubt very 
much will obtain much popularity 
on this side of the Atlantic, is a 
wide silk handkerchief spread 
round the shoulders and tied in a 
kind of Grace Darling knot in front. As an 
alternative it is worn folded lengthwise and 
tied “once over” in front, accompanying, of 
course, the simpler style of shirt. Some pretty 
Panama travelling hats have high crowns 
bent in the centre, while a foulard scarf is 
loosely tied ina knot at the side. Another 
example which I examined recently had a 
scarf of gold gauze with embroidered gold 
circles which is fastened in a kind of rabbit’s- 
ear bow in front. As a matter of fact the 
Panama is more in favour than ever. 
DELAMIRA. 


